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ABSTRACT 


The  main  purpose  of  this  study  was  to  determine  the  criteria  and 
procedures  used  in  selecting  administrative  personnel  in  thirteen  school 
systems.  The  study  was  confined  to  Western  Canadian  school  systems  where 
more  than  250  teachers  were  employed.  The  administrative  positions  con¬ 
sidered  in  the  study  were  either  the  principal  ship  or  vice-principalship 
depending  upon  the  position  to  which  an  individual  was  first  appointed. 

An  attempt  was  made  to  describe  the  extent  of  the  application  of 
the  criteria  and  procedures,  to  make  some  comparisons  among  the  opinions 
of  superintendents,  those  whom  they  had  appointed,  and  writers  interested 
in  this  aspect  of  administration. 

The  data  were  collected  by  mail  through  the  use  of  questionnaires. 
One  of  these  was  sent  to  fifteen  superintendents  and  copies  of  the  other 
were  mailed  to  216  persons  who  had  been  appointed  to  their  first  adminis¬ 
trative  position  subsequent  to  January  1,  1959.  Thirteen  superintendents 
returned  completed  questionnaires  and  slightly  over  eighty  per  cent  of 
the  Principal *s  Questionnaires  were  returned.  The  data  from  these  ques¬ 
tionnaires  were  coded  and  mechanical  means  were  used  to  assist  in  the 
analysis. 

The  questionnaires  required  respondents  to  indicate  how  widely 
certain  criteria  and  procedures  were  utilized  in  the  selection  of  adminis¬ 
trative  personnel.  The  questionnaires  sent  to  recent  appointees  were 
used  to  substantiate  the  statements  made  by  superintendents  about  selec¬ 
tion.  Also  the  questionnaires  permitted  recent  appointees  to  indicate  the 
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criteria  which  they  believed  had  been  most  influential  in  helping  to 
secure  their  appointments. 

It  was  concluded  that  because  the  majority  of  school  systems  did 
not  have  written  selection  policies  which  were  available  to  staff  per¬ 
sonnel  their  policies  could  not  be  considered  orderly  and  systematic. 

It  was  also  concluded  that  training,  experience,  personal  factors  and  sex 
of  the  individual  were  important  criteria  in  the  selection  of  adminis¬ 
trators.  A  further  conclusion  was  that  scholarship  and  age  had  slightly 
more  influence  than  superintendents  thought.  The  effect  of  age  and 
experience  appeared  to  be  more  influential  in  school  systems  where  over 
1,000  teachers  were  employed. 

None  of  the  school  systems  reported  the  use  of  personality,  intel¬ 
ligence  or  specific  knowledge  tests.  Most  school  systems  appeared  to 
rely  on  the  traditional  devices  such  as  applications  and  interviews. 

In  some  of  the  school  systems  considerable  reliance  appeared  to  have  been 
placed  on  the  periodic  staff  assessments  which  principals  made.  Some 
school  systems  made  some  use  of  field  checks.  University  transcripts 
appeared  to  have  been  available  to  those  making  the  selections  but  the 
degree  to  which  they  were  influential  was  not  ascertained.  One  school 
system  was  attempting  to  inaugurate  an  internship  program  to  serve  in  the 
selecting  and  training  of  administrators. 

The  principal  recommendations  were  that  selection  policies  should 
be  written  and  available  to  all  staff  members,  identification  programs 
should  be  intensified,  committees  with  more  widely  distributed  membership 
should  be  formed  to  enunciate  selection  policies  and  to  make  the  selec¬ 
tions,  and  school  systems  should  adopt  a  well-designed  internship  program. 
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FORWORD 


So  he  brought  down  the  people  unto 
the  water:  and  the  Lord  said  unto 
Gideon,  Everyone  that  lappeth  of  the 
water  with  his  tongue,  as  a  dog 
lappeth,  him  shalt  thou  set  by  himself 
likewise  everyone  that  boweth  down 
upon  his  knees  to  drink. 


Holy  Bible 
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CHAPTER  I 


STATEMENT  OF  THE  PROBLEM  AND  DEFINITION  OF  TERMS 

I.  INTRODUCTION 

When  the  time  of  year  for  making  appointments  to  administrative 
positions  arrives,  no  doubt  many  superintendents  lament  the  lack  of  a 
substantive  measure  for  assessing  the  worth  of  candidates.  If  the  school 
system  is  large  and  relatively  stable  in  rate  of  population  growth,  the 
superintendent  would  welcome  a  sign  such  as  was  given  to  Gideon. 

As  school  systems  have  grown  larger,  the  possibility  of  the  chief 
executive  officer  knowing  personally  all  the  members  of  the  staff  has 
disappeared.  The  decision  for  making  administrative  appointments  cannot 
rest  on  one  individual 's  knowledge  of  the  applicants  and  his  intuitive 
judgment  of  their  suitability  for  the  positions.  Today,  in  large  school 
systems,  the  measurement  of  the  applicant's  fitness  for  administration 
must  be  subject  to  more  rigorous  tests. 

The  beginning  of  the  last  decade  may  be  regarded  as  the  turning 
point  in  educational  administration.  Greater  emphasis  on  this  section  of 
the  educational  spectrum  became  apparent  in  the  literature  and  in  re¬ 
search.  Financial  support,  from  the  Kellogg  Foundation,  helped  to  estab¬ 
lish  new  courses  while  colleges  and  universities  expanded  their  facilities 
to  offer  short  courses  for  principals  and  superintendents  as  well  as  to 
provide  a  training  program  for  selected  graduate  students.  Better  com¬ 
munication  among  administrators  was  accomplished  through  new  publications 
and  more  active  professional  organizations. 
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Much  of  the  research,  and  the  writing  which  has  followed  from  the 
research,  has  been  concerned  with  the  role  of  the  administrator  and  the 
expectations  which  his  subordinates  and  associates  have  of  him.  Some  work 
has  been  done  in  the  area  of  selecting  administrators;  much  remains  to  be 
done.  To  what  extent  has  the  research  and  writing  of  the  past  decade 
influenced  the  actions  of  practising  administrators?  Are  the  ideas  and 
recommendations  of  the  researcher  acceptable  to  the  superintendent?  Does 
he  make  use  of  the  recommended  procedures?  To  what  extent  are  theory  and 
practice  following  parallel  courses?  In  mature  institutions  the  usual 
organizational  pattern  of  development  is  such  that  theoretical  concepts 
precede  practical  application.  To  what  extent  is  this  true  of  selection 
techniques  in  Western  Canada  today? 

Hi  THE  PROBLEM 

Statement  of  the  Probl em 

The  purpose  of  the  study  is  an  attempt  to  answer  this  problem:  how 
are  teaching  personnel  identified  and  selected  for  their  first  adminis¬ 
trative  post  in  the  school  system?  The  problem  is  divided  into  a  number 
of  sub-problems.  These  are: 

1.  How  does  the  superintendent  identify  the  people  he  considers 
for  administrative  positions? 

2.  What  criteria  does  the  superintendent  use  in  the  selection 
process  and  what  are  the  procedures  which  he  follows  in  choosing  success¬ 
ful  applicants? 

3.  What  criteria  and  procedures  are  recommended  in  the  literature? 

4.  What  are  the  criteria  and  procedures  used  in  the  system  as 
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stated  by  recent  appointees  and  as  illustrated  by  their  appointment? 

5.  What  are  the  differences  between  the  criteria  and  procedures 
recommended  in  the  literature  and  those  which  the  superintendent  states 
he  uses? 

6.  What  are  the  differences  between  the  practices  as  stated  by 
the  superintendents  and  as  stated  and  illustrated  by  recently  appointed 
administrators? 

Importance  of  the  Probl em 

No  one  should  deny  the  paramount  importance  of  the  school  prin¬ 
cipal  in  education  today.  His  leadership  will  set  the  direction  which 
the  school  will  follow — "as  is  the  principal,  so  is  the  school."'*'  The 
development  in  the  past  two  decades  of  the  idea  that  the  principal  must 
give  professional  leadership  places  great  importance  upon  the  selection 
of  the  person  who  fills  the  position.  The  principal  must  be  competent  in 
school-community  relations,  supervision  of  instruction  and  in-service 

education. ^  The  selection  of  the  best  individual  to  head  the  school  is 

g 

of  the  utmost  importance. 

Another  factor  indicative  of  the  importance  of  the  problem  is  the 
effect  of  unwise  selection  policies  on  the  morale  of  the  professional 
personnel.  If  the  appointments  depend  upon  the  whims  and  feelings — "the 

^Laurence  F.  Read,  "Appointing  the  Principal,"  The  American  School 
Board,  CXXXIX  (July,  1959),  p.  14. 

2Henry  J.  Otto,  "Principal  Preparation  at  the  Crossroads,"  Educa¬ 
tional  Leadership,  XIII  (October,  1955),  p.  28. 


3john  Ev  Corbally,  J.  J.  Jensen,  Frederick  W.  Staub,  Educational 
Administration':  The  Secondary  School  (Boston:  Allyn  &  Bacon,  1961),  p.  133. 
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eagle  eye" — of  one  individual  rather  than  upon  highly  developed* system™ 
ized  selection  policies,  teachers  become  dissatisfied  and  discontented. 
Demonstrated  leadership  and  ability  must  be  recognized.^ 

Senior  administrators  are  frequently  chosen  from  the  ranks  of  the 
principals.  It  is  doubly  important,  therefore,  to  make  selection  policies 
as  objective  as  possible  in  order  to  obtain  the  best  people  from  the 
teaching  force  for  administrative  pbsitions. 

There  have  been  many  developments  in  educational  administration  in 

#  R 

the  past  two  decades  but  in  the  mind  of  one  writer  a  "signal  problem 
remains  for  the  future."  This  problem  is  the  identification  and  selection 
of  school  administrators.  Another  writer  states,  "One  of  the  most  cri¬ 
tical  problems  faced  by  superintendents  and  boards  of  education  is  the 
selection  of  well-qualified  principals."^ 

How  large  is  the  problem?  To  what  extent  have  large  school  systems 
in  Western  Canada  defined  their  selection  criteria  and  regularized  their 
procedures?  Many  assumptions  are  made  about  the  inconsistencies  of  the 
policies  which  are  now  used.  Are  these  assumptions  valid?  If  this  survey 
can  show  the  extent  to  which  commonly  held  ideas  about  the  selective 
policies  of  large  systems  is  or  is  not  true,  then  the  foundation  should 

William  A,  Yeager,  Administration  and  The  Teacher  (New  York; 

Harper,  1954),  p.  231. 

“'Robert  F.  Paulsen,  "The  Identification  and  Selection  of  School 
Administrators,"  in  Donald  E.  Tope  (ed.),  A  Forward  Look,  the  Prepara¬ 
tion  of  School  Administrators  1970  (Eugene;  Bureau  of  Educational  Research, 
University  of  Oregon,  I960),  p.  49. 

^William  M.  Hadley,  "The  Selection  of  School  Principals,"  The 
American  School  Board  Journal ,  CXXV  (July,  1952),  p.  25. 
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be  laid  formore  intensive  studies'in  this  area  of  educational  adminis¬ 
tration. 

Definition  of  Terms 

Identification.  The  method  by  which  an  individual  is  brought  to 
the  attention  of  the  superintendent  as  a  possible  candidate  for  appoint¬ 
ment  to  an  administrative  position. 

Sel ect ion.  The  process  whereby  a  candidate  is  chosen  for  an  adminis¬ 
trative  position. 

First  administrative  position.  This  will  vary  from  one  school 
system  to  another  but  for  the  purposes  of  this  study  it  will  be  the  vice¬ 
principal,  assistant  principal  or  principal  if  the  selection  criteria  and 
procedures  are  applied  in  choosing  the  successful  applicant  for  his  first 
administrative  position  in  the  school  system. 

Recently  appointed  administrators.  Those  persons  who  have  been 
appointed  to  their  first  administrative  position  in  their  present  school 
system  in  the  three  year  period  since  January  1,  1959. 

Large  school  systems.  A  school  district  or  division,  under  the 
direction  of  one  superintendent,  which  employs  more  than  250  teachers. 

Assumptions 

1.  It  is  assumed  that  all  applicants  for  administrative  positions 
hold  the  necessary  certificate.  Certification  is  not  encompassed  by  the 
problem. 

2.  It  is  assumed  that  supply  and  demand  do  not  enter  into 
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consideration  insofar  as  selection  criteria  and  procedures  are  concerned. 
In  actuality,  there  may  be  some  cases  where  no  selection  can  take  pl$ce 
because  of  the  scarcity  of  suitable  candidates.  This  should  not  be  true 
of  large  school  systems  and  it  is  therefore  assumed  that  there  are  enough 
candidates  so  that  selection  does  take  place. 

3.  It  is  assumed  that  the  requirements  for  the  positions  of 
principal,  vice-principal  and  assistant  principal  are  similar  so  that  the 
same  selection  criteria  and  procedures  apply  equally  in  all  instances. 

Limitations 

This  study  is  limited  to  school  systems  where  more  than  250 
teachers  are  employed.  It  is  confined  to  Western  Canada  and  involves 
fifteen  school  systems. 

Companion  Study 

This  study  is  a  companion  study  to  one  being  done  by  John  E. 

Davis.  The  instruments  for  data  collection  and  the  method  of  data 
collection  are  the  same.  Davis  '  study  is  confined  to  large  urban  school 
systems  in  Eastern  Canada  and  eighteen  are  involved.  Methods  of  analysis 
differ.  Davis  is  placing  school  systems  in  three  categories — -elementary, 
secondary,  and  union  while  the  categorization  in  this  study  is  on  the 
basis  of  size  as  indicated  by  the  number  of  teachers  employed.  The  con¬ 
clusions  of  the  two  studies  are  presented  in  Chapter  Six  and  some  com¬ 
parisons  are  attempted. 
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CHAPTER  II 


REVIEW  OF  THE  LITERATURE 

The  purpose  of  this  chapter  is  to  survey  the  related  literature 
to  establish  recommended  methods  of  identification  and  recommended  selec¬ 
tion  criteria  and  procedures. 

I.  IDENTIFICATION  OF  CANDIDATES 

One  of  the  common  methods  used  in  discovering  candidates  for 
appointment  to  administrative  positions  is  self-selection.  There  appears 
to  be  considerable  dissatisfaction  with  this  method.  The  American  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  School  Administrators  Thirty-eighth  Yearbook^  states  that  too 
much  mediocrity  results  from  self-selection.  McIntyre^  found  that  self- 
nominated  candidates  for  graduate  study  in  educational  administration 
were  generally  less  promising.  Houseman^  found  that  the  factor  of  self¬ 
selection,  used  as  a  single  criterion,  leaves  a  great  deal  to  be  desired. 

Many  individuals  state  their  belief  that  the  identification  of 
potential  administrators  should  be  done  as  early  as  possible  in  terms  of 
agd.  The  American  Association  of  School  Administrators4  urged  the 

■'•American  Association  of  School  Administrators,  Professional  Adminis¬ 
trators  for  American  School .  Thirty-eighth  Yearbook  (Washington;  American 
Association  of  School  Administrators,  I960),  p.  145. 

^Kenneth  E.  McIntyre,  Recruiting  and  Selecting  Leaders  for  Educa¬ 
tion  (Austin;  Southwest  School  Administration  Center,  1956),  p.  15. 

^Richard  A.  Houseman,  "Selective  Screening  for  the  Administrator  of 
the  Future,"  in  Tope,  ojo.  cit . ,  p.  45. 

^American  Association  of  School  Administrators,  The  American  School 
Super intendency.  Thirtieth  Yearbook  (Washington;  American  Association  of 
School  Administrators,  1952),  pp.  383-84. 
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development  of  programs  to  discover  talented  youths  in  colleges  and  uni¬ 
versities  so  that  they  might  be  guided  into  school  administration. 
Forester^  also  recommends  that  the  identification  should  be  done  at  an 
early  age.  He  believes  that  a  good  guidance  system  in  high  schools  and 

universities  would  help  staff  members  identify  likely  personnel.  This 

7 

recommendation  is  made  by  two  other  authorities.  » 

O 

Hadley  recommends  the  use  of  all  reputable  sources  in  obtaining 
candidates — faculties  of  education,  highly  professional  superintendents, 
local  school  systems,  and  internships.  He  recommends  also  that  the 
search  should  not  be  confined  to  a  small  geographical  area  and  that  the 
appointment  to  an  administrative  post  should  not  be  considered  a  reward 
for  members  of  the  local  system. 

There  appears  to  be  general  agreement  on  the  point  that  a  good 
systematic  plan  is  necessary  for  the  identification  of  candidates.  The 
National  Education  Association's  Twenty-seventh  Yearbook^  recommends  a 
planned  approach  for  discovering  those  who  might  make  good  principals. 

In  addition,  a  list  of  potential  candidates  should  be  compiled  and  re¬ 
tained  from  one  year  to  another.  The  American  Association  of  School 

5 

John  J.  Forester,  "Selecting  and  Training  Elementary  School  Prin¬ 
cipals,"  The  National  Elementary  Principal ,  XXXIV  (October,  1954),  p.  33, 

^American  Association  of  School  Administrators  (I960),  oja.  c i t . , 

p.  144. 

7Roald  F.  Campbell  and  Russell  T.  Gregg  (eds.),  Administrative 
Behavior  in  Education  (New  York:  Harper  &  Bros.,  1957),  p.  401, 

^William  M.  Hadley,  "The  Selection  of  School  Principals,"  The 
American  School  Board  Journal ,  CXXV  (July,  1952),  pp.  25-26. 

^National  Education  Association,  The  Elementary  Pri nci pal— Today 
and  Tomorrow.  Twenty-seventh  Yearbook  (Washington:  National  Education 
Association,  1948),  p.  147. 
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Administrators^  makes  essentially  the  same  recommendations.  Systematic 
records  of  employee  performance  should  be  retained  along  with  principals' 
periodic  rating  sheets  and  supervisors'  reports.  The  writers  also  suggest 
that  a  continuous  search  for  administrative  personnel  be  carried  on  by 
everyone  in  the  system.  This  points  to  the  necessity  of  obtaining  more 
than  one  judgment  on  the  individual's  potential.  The  importance  of 
keeping  records  and  of  alerting  those  in  the  system  to  seek  out  possible 
candidates  is  stressed  by  other  writers. H 

Paulsen^  describes  how  one  school  district  initiated  a  program  of 
leadership  development  in  conjunction  with  a  local  university.  One  of 
the  first  steps  was  to  develop  personnel  records  on  which  all  pertinent 
personal  information  was  recorded.  Four  areas  were  covered-personal 
background,  educational  data,  work-experience  data  and  special  development 
data.  From  this  information  it  was  possible  to  identify  those  who  would 
be  suitable  candidates  for  the  selective  process. 

In  summary,  it  can  be  stated  that  there  should  be  a  continuous, 
systematic  search  for  neophyte  administrators,  carried  on  by  as  many  as 
possible  in  the  school  system.  The  search  should  begin  with  secondary 
school  students  and  it  should  extend  over  a  wide  geographical  area.  Iden¬ 
tification  should  not  rest  with  the  individual  and  seniority  should  not 
be  the  guiding  factor. 

-^American  Association  of  School  Administrators,  Staff  Relations  in 
School  Administration.  Thirty-third  Yearbook  (Washington:  American  Associa¬ 
tion  of  School  Administrators,  1955),  p.  59. 

Hjohn  E.  Corbally,  J.  J.  Jensen  and  Frederick  W.  Staub,  Educational 
Administration — The  Secondary  School  (Boston:  Allyn  &  Bacon,  1961),  p.  133. 

^Robert  F.  Paulsen,  "The  Identification  and  Selection  of  School 
Administrators,"  in  Tope,  ojo.  cit . ,  pp.  50-51. 
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II.  SELECTION  CRITERIA 

The  criteria  which  appear  to  be  used  most  commonly  in  the  selec- 
tive  process  are;  age,  sex,  experience,  academic  training,  level  of 
scholastic  achievement,  intelligence,  personality  or  personal  factors, 
health  and  general  knowledge.  Each  of  these  will  be  discussed  to  dis¬ 
cover  the  relative  importance  attached  to  each  one  by  the  authorities. 

TO.  .  . 

Age.  Scott  °  in  devising  an  instrument  to  rate  attitudes  found 
that  age  was  not  related  to  effectiveness.  Campbell's^  findings  are 
similar  to  Scott's  in  that  advanced  age  is  not  necessary  for  administra¬ 
tive  effectiveness.  The  National  Education  Association  investigators^ 
concluded  that  of  the  superintendents  replying  to  their  questionnaire, 
thirty-five  per  cent  prescribed  no  age  limits  for  the  princ ipal ship  while 
a  majority  set  a  maximum  age  linit  for  appointment  between  forty  and 
forty-nine  years.  Another  authority-^  asserts  that  only  extreme  youth  or 
senility  could  be  significant  factors.  The  candidate  must  be  old  enough 
to  have  the  maturity,  experience  and  education  necessary  to  do  his  work 
and  command  respect  but  he  must  be  young  enough  so  that  his  services  will 
be  available  for  a  number  of  years. 

l^Frank  A.  Scott,  "The  Development  and  Evaluation  of  an  Instrument 
to  Assess  the  Attitudes  of  Public  School  Principals,"  Journal  of  Experi¬ 
mental  Education,  XXVI  (March,  1958),  p.  195. 

^4Roald  F.  Campbell,  "Research  and  the  Selection  and  Preparation 
of  School  Administrators,"  Educational  Research  Bulletin,  XXXV  (February, 
1956),  p.  31. 

1  ^ 

National  Education  Association  (1948),  ojo»  c it.,  p.  136. 

^Campbell  and  Gregg,  ojo.  c  i  t, , ,  p.  411. 
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Sex.  Grobman  and  Hines, ^  in  an  intensive  study  of  the  school 
principal,  found  that  schools  with  women  as  principals  tended  to  outrank 
those  where  men  were  principals — even  in  discipline.  The  study  team 
which  did  the  research  was  composed  almost  exclusively  of  men.  It  should 
be  pointed  out  that  the  women  ranked  in  the  study  were  principals  of 
elementary  schools.  Scott,  °in  his  study,  found  that  the  effectiveness 
of  the  principal  was  not  related  to  sex.  Campbell-*-^  states  that  sex  is 
not  a  differentiating  factor  despite  cultural  predilection.  Hall  and  McIn¬ 
tyre  in  Campbell  and  Gregg^O  state  that  generally  the  administrative  post 
is  the  man's  prerogative,  and  except  in  the  case  of  the  elementary  school 
pr inc ipal ship,  the  trend  seems  to  be  towards  a  greater  percentage  of  male 
appointments.  The  1958  National  Education  Association^  survey  supports 
this  view  by  reporting  that  the  percentage  of  men  principals  had  risen 
from  fifty-nine  in  1947  to  sixty-two  in  1957. 

Experience.  There  appears  to  be  general  agreement  that  some 
teaching  experience  is  necessary  but  there  is  no  agreement  on  the  amount 
and  the  type  of  experience  which  potential  administrators  should  have. 

go 

Scott  found  that  teaching  experience  was  not  related  to  the  effectiveness 

^7Hulda  Grobman  and  Vince  A.  Hines,  "What  Makes  a  Good  Principal," 
The  Bulletin  of  the  National  Association  of  Secondary  School  Principals, 

XL  (November,  1956),  p.  7. 

^Scott,  loc.  cit .  ^Campbell,  ojo.  c i t . ,  p.  32. 

20 

Campbell  and  Gregg,  ojo.  cit . ,  p.  412. 

21 

National  Education  Association,  The  Elementary  School  Principal— 

A  Research  Study  (Washington:  Department  of  Elementary  School  Principals, 
National  Education  Association,  1958),  p.  110. 

92 

Scott,  loc.  cit . 
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of  the  principal  but  that  the  length  of  service  as  a  principal  related 
significantly  to  his  effectiveness.  Grobman  and  Hines  found  that  the 
level  at  which  the  teaching  experience  had  been  gained  was  an  influential 
factor  in  determining  the  acceptance  of  a  principal  by  teachers.  House- 
man^  recommends  at  least  five  years  teaching  experience  and  Campbell, 25 
while  stating  that  lengthy  experience  is  not  necessary,  evidently  believes 
it  should  be  in  the  five  to  ten  year  range.  In  another  book,  the  same 
author,  in  conjunction  with  others, 26  offers  the  opinion  that  the  exper¬ 
ience  should  be  varied — large  and  small  school,  both  elementary  and  high 
school.  The  National  Education  Association  survey^7  found  that  most 
superintendents  insist  upon  compliance  with  the  experience  criterion  and 
the  most  frequent  amount  is  five  years.  An  Alberta  study^®  concluded: 

.  .  .the  same  behaviors  that  made  for  effective  teaching  also  makes 
for  effective  administration,  which  provides  some  support  for  the 
time-honoured  practice  of  using  teaching  ability  as  a  criterion  in 
selecting  school  administrators. 

Academic  training.  In  addition  to  experience  and  on-the-job 
training  which  a  candidate  may  have,  there  appears  to  be  more  and  more 

^Grobman  and  Hines,  ojo.  cit . ,  p.  9. 

24Hou  seman,  ojo.  cit . ,  p.  46. 

Campbell,  jojo.  cit . ,  p.  33. 

26 

Roald  F.  Campbell,  John  E.  Corbally,  and  John  A.  Ramseyer, 
Introduction  To  Educational  Administration  (Boston:  Allyn  &  Bacon,  1958), 
p.  305. 

27National  Education  Association  (1948),  ojo.  cit. ,  p.  138. 

2&B.  T.  Keeler,  "Dimensions  of  Leader  Behaviour  of  Principals,  Staff 
Morale  and  Productivity,"  (unpublished  doctoral  dissertation,  University  of 
Alberta,  Edmonton,  May,  1961),  p.  132. 
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insistence  upon  advanced  training.  Romans2*^  declares  that  a  good  general 
educational  background  with  a  Master's  degree  is  the  minimum.  This  mini¬ 
mum  level  is  also  favoured  by  Paulsen3^  and  the  National  Education  Associa¬ 
tion's  Twenty-seventh  Yearbook. 3^  Otto32  states  that  college  degrees  alone 
are  not  an  adequate  index  of  professional  preparation  and  he  recommends 
that  colleges  provide  special  programs  uniquely  designed  for  prospective 
principals.  The  National  Education  Association’s  editorial  committee00  re¬ 
commends  specialization  in  educational  philosophy,  organization  and  super¬ 
vision,  child  psychology,  curriculum  development  and  methods  courses. 

Three  American  educators,  intimately  involved  in  the  education  of  future 
administrators,  recommend  an  undergraduate  program  to  develop  skills  and 
knowledge  about  children,  teaching  methods,  educational  philosophy  and 
history,  sociology,  political  science  and  political  economy.  The  graduate 
program  should  provide  a  deeper  understanding  of  the  culture  and  of  the 
role  of  the  school  together  with  more  knowledge  about  curriculum  develop¬ 
ment  and  human  behavior. 

Scholastic  achievement.  Closely  associated  with  the  criterion  of 

^Robert  Romans,  "Eight  Planks  of  Elementary  Principal  ship, "  The 
School  Executive.  LXXVII  (September,  1957),  p.  72. 

30paulsen,  oq.  cit . .  p.  54. 

^National  Education  Association  (1948),  ojo.  cit. .  p.  149. 

32  He  nry  J.  Otto,  "Principal  Preparation  at  the  Crossroads,"  Educa¬ 
tional  Leadership.  XIII  (October,  1955),  p.  31. 

33National  Education  Association  (1948),  loc.  cit . 

^Campbell,  Corbally  and  Ramseyer,  ojo.  cit . .  p.  273. 
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academic  training  is  the  one  of  scholastic  achievement-  In  most  Canadian 
universities,  admittance  to  the  Faculty  of  Graduate  Studies  means  that 
the  student  has  at  least  a  second  class  standing-  Campbell,  et  jd,33  set 
second  class  standing  or  better  than  average  performance  as  a  minimum 
requirement.  Houseman^  also  states  that  scholastic  achievement  must  be 
at  a  satisfactory  level  but  he  continues  by  stating  that  the  higher  the 
training,  the  more  significant  the  point  grade  level  becomes.  Paulsen33 
found  that  recent  research  shows  a  positive  correlation  between  academic 
grades  in  certain  areas  and  administrative  talent-  He  did  not  identify 
the  "certain  areas". 

Many  of  the  authorities  make  few  comments  about  this  criterion. 

It  may  be  because  of  the  difficulty  in  assessing  the  relative  standings 
assigned  by  the  many  universities  and  colleges. 

Intelligence.  There  is  no  lack  of  evidence  about  the  minimum 

^  8 

intellectual  capacity.  The  writer  cited  above"  states  that  the  I.Q.  of 
prospective  administrators  should  not  be  less  than  120.  Hopper  and  Bills'^ 
in  their  investigations,  found  that  administrators  had  superior  intelli¬ 
gence;  that  is,  the  median  I.Q.  score  was  127,  with  a  range  of  109  -  133. 
They  indicate  that  this  occurs  because  the  administrators  are  chosen  from 

35Ibid. ,  p.  305. 

JOHouseman,  ££.  cit . ,  p.  47. 

37 

Paulsen,  ojo.  cit . ,  p.  55. 

33Houseman,  ojo.  cit . .  p.  48. 

39Robert  L.  Hopper  and  Robert  E.  Bills,  "What’s  A  Good  Administrator 
Made  Of?"  The  School  Executive,  LXXIV  (March,  1955),  p.  93. 
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a  group — teachers — where  the  members  possess  superior  intelligence. 

They  also  indicate  that  superior  intelligence  does  not  add  measurably  to 
success.  This  viewpoint  is  supported  by  Hall  and  McIntyre  in  Campbell  and 
Gregg4^  who  found  no  consistent  relationship  between  measured  intelligence 
and  success.  This  lack  of  relationship  occurs  only  above  a  minimum  level 
although  the  authors  do  not  identify  the  minimum  level.  They  also  assert 
that  an  administrator  should  possess  "superior"  intelligence.4-'-  The  in¬ 
ference  from  the  lack  of  a  positive  correlation  is  that  the  leader  should 

not  be  too  far  intellectually  above  the  average  of  the  group.  The  Ameri- 

40 

can  Association  of  School  Administrators  believes  that  above  average 
intelligence  is  a  necessary  personal  quality  which  school  administrators 
must  possess.  This  is  the  viewpoint  held  by  other  writers. 4^ 

The  American  Association  of  School  Administrators44  found  that 
although  there  is  some  relationship  between  leadership  and  intelligence, 
no  battery  of  tests  is  sufficiently  accurate  to  make  those  measurements 
upon  which  predictions  could  be  made.  McIntyre's4^  findings  are  similar- 
tests  of  mental  ability  alone  are  not  encouraging  in  the  selection  of 
educational  leaders. 

Personal  factors .  Personality  or  personal  characteristics  ranks 

4^Campbell  and  Gregg,  ojo.  cit . ,  p.  410.  4^  Ibid. ,  p.  322. 

42 

American  Association  of  School  Administrators  (1952),  ojo.  cit . , 

p.  391. 

40 

Campbell,  Corbally  and  Ramseyer,  ojo.  cit.  ,  p.  266. 

44American  Association  of  School  Administrators  (i960),  ojo.  cit. , 

p.  155. 

45 


McIntyre,  ojo.  cit . ,  p.  17. 
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high  in  importance  with  many  of  the  authorities.  Forester* * * 4^5  believes  that 
the  principal  must  exemplify  those  qualities  he  seeks  to  engender  in 
others.  Over  ninety  per  cent  of  his  fitness  for  the  position  depends  upon 
personality.  He  must  be  able  to  "get  this  across"  or  his  other  assets  are 
unimportant.  Romans^  believes  that  the  principal  must  demonstrate  to  a 
high  degree  those  qualities  necessary  for  leadership — a  friendly,  coopera¬ 
tive  manner,  a  willingness  to  delve  cooperatively  into  mutual  problems, 

48 

dynamic,  fairmindedness  in  decision-making.  Houseman  states  that  the 
candidate  must  show  leadership  potential  and  one  means  of  measuring  this 
is  to  discover  how  often  he  has  been  chosen  by  his  peers  to  provide 
leadership.  He  must  have  the  ability  to  express  himself  clearly  and  he 
must  be  sensitive  to  problems  so  that  he  can  identify  and  evaluate  alter¬ 
natives.  The  last  two  points  are  emphasized  by  Paulsen4^  who  says  that 
recent  research  has  shown  a  positive  correlation  between  administrative 
success  and  communication  ability  as  well  as  a  positive  correlation 
between  leadership  and  decision-making  ability.  Graff  and  Kimbrough 
suggest  that  there  must  be  consensus  among  educators  regarding  charac¬ 
teristics  which  would  distinguish  between  effective  and  ineffective  adminis' 
trative  performance.  The  National  Education  Association's  Twenty-seventh 

■^Forester,  ojd.  cit . ,  p.  32. 

47Romans,  loct  cit . 

48 

Houseman,  ojc.  cit  ■ ,  pp.  47-48. 

49paulsen,  ojo.  cit . ,  p.  55. 

^Orin  B.  Graff  and  Ralph  B.  Kimbrough,  "What  We  Have  Learned  About 
Selection,"  Phi  Delta  Kappan.  XXXVII  (April,  1956),  p.  294. 
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Yearbook^ 

intendents 

adaptation 


listed  the  more  important  personal  qualities  which  350  super- 
though  were  desirable  in  principals.  Table  I  is  a  close 
of  the  summarized  findings. 


TABLE  I 

SUPERINTENDENTS 1  OPINIONS  OF  PERSONAL  QUALITIES  NEEDED  BY  PRINCIPALS3 

N  =  350 


Quality 


Frequency  of  mention 


Ability  to  get  along  with  people  ..................  .150 

Personality  .  .  .......  .135 

Leadership  .  ........  .112 

Organizing  and  executive  ability  .  ........  51 

Tact  and  diplomacy  .  .........  37 

Good  judgment  and  common  sense . . . 35 

Professional  attitude . .  34 

Interest  in,  liking  for,  understanding  of  children  ..........  34 

Ability  to  teach  .  ............  33 

Character  .  ............  33 

Appearance  .  .........  32 

Poise  and  emotional  stability  ....................  28 

Social  adjustment  .  .  .  .........  27 

Health,  energy,  and  vigor . . . .  27 

Ability  to  supervise  and  help  teachers  grow  .  .  .  ......  21 

Interest  in  community  affairs  .....  .  .......  21 


aAdapted  from  National  Education  Association,  The  Elementary 
School  Principal  ship — Today  and  Tomorrow  (Washington:  National  Education 
Association,  27th  Yearbook,  Sept.,  1948),  p.  138. 

Among  the  items  listed  by  fewer  than  twenty  superintendents  are: 
desire  to  improve,  ability  in  public  relations,  willingness  to  work,  cul¬ 
ture,  scholarship,  intelligence,  loyalty,  sense  of  humor,  sympathy,  voice, 
democratic  attitude,  progressiveness,  initiative,  enthusiasm. 


51 


National  Education  Association  (1948),  ojo.  ci t . ,  p.  148. 
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Physical  f i tnes s .  Campbell  seems  to  be  more  concerned  with  physi¬ 
cal  characteristics  than  do  other  writers.  In  collaboration  with  Corbally 
and  Ramseyer^  he  maintains  that  good  health  is  a  prerequisite  for  the 
administrator  and  in  physical  appearance,  the  successful  candidate  must 
not  deviate  too  far  from  normalcy.  Pierce  and  Merrill,  in  Campbell  and 

50 

Gregg,  statethat  although  physique,  energy  and  health  are  not  signifi¬ 
cantly  related  to  leadership,  it  must  be  assumed  that  a  minimum  energy 
level  can  be  maintained.  In  their  Thirtieth  Yearbook,  the  American 
Association  of  School  Administrators^*4  state  that  candidates  must  be 
physically  healthy  and  possess  plenty  of  stamina.  This  point  is  also 
stressed  by  Houseman. “*~* 

R  A 

Breadth  of  knowl edge .  Davies"^  states  that  an  emphasis  which  is 
not  new  but  which  is  being  more  heartily  ascribed  to  recently  is  the  reali¬ 
zation  that  a  good  educational  leader  must  have  a  broad  liberal  arts  back¬ 
ground.  This  is  similar  to  the  proposition  expressed  by  Campbell  and 
r  7 

Gregg  that  the  more  successful  leaders  have  a  greater  breadth  of  know¬ 
ledge  than  the  unsuccessful.  Romans^*®  asserts  that  the  principal  must 
contribute  to  and  be  aware  of  the  contributions  of  new  knowledge  not  only 

■^Campbell,  Corbally  and  Ramseyer,  ojo.  cit . ,  p.  265. 

53 

Campbell  and  Gregg,  ojo.  cit. ,  p.  325. 

^American  Association  of  School  Administrators  (1952),  ojo.  cit . , 

p.  391. 

55 

Houseman,  ojo.  cit. ,  p.  49. 

56 

Daniel  R.  Davies,  "New  Programs  Prepare  School  Administrators," 

The  School  Executive,  LXXVI  (December,  1956),  p.  20. 

5  7 

Campbell  and  Gregg,  ojo.  cit . ,  p.  409. 

5®Romans,  nn-  cit . ,  p.  72. 
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in  professional  matters  but  also  in  related  fields  of  learning. 

These,  then,  are  what  appear  to  be  the  major  criteria.  It  must  be 
abundantly  clear  that  while  it  is  possible  to  establish  common  elements 
there  is  by  no  means  complete  agreement  about  them.  The  next  problem  is 
to  discover  who  should  determine  the  qualifications  and  how  the  criteria 
are  applied  in  the  process  of  choosing  a  successful  candidate. 

Ill:  SELECTION  PROCEDURES 

One  of  the  problems  which  the  administrators  of  a  school  system 
must  solve  is  the  question  of  who  should  determine  the  qualifications 
which  an  appointee  to  an  administrative  position  must  possess.  Part  of 
the  problem,  too,  is  to  specify  what  procedures  will  be  used  once  the 
criteria  and  qualifications  are  established.  Who  should  undertake  this 
task?  The  superintendent?  school  board?  principals?  staff  officers?  a 
committee? 

Two  school  systems  in  the  United  States  solved  the  problem  by 
using  committees  to  prepare  the  list  of  qualifications.  At  Inkster, 
Michigan^9  a  committee  consisting  of  the  superintendent,  a  board  member, 
two  teachers,  a  school  secretary,  a  parent  and  a  principal  decided  upon 
the  qualification  necessary  and  did  the  preliminary  selection  so  that 
two  candidates  were  recommended  to  the  superintendent  for  final  selection. 
In  the  Yonkers  system^  the  qualifications  were  ascertained  by  the 

59 

Lawrence  F.  Read,  "Appointing  the  Principal,"  The  American  Schoo 1 
Board  Journal,  CXXXIX  (July,  1959),  pp.  14-15. 

60 

A.  Templeton,  "Yonkers  System  of  Selecting  Principals,"  School 
Executive,  LXXI  (June,  1952),  p.  61. 
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superintendent,  the  deputy  superintendent,  the  director  of  secondary 

education,  the  director  of  attendance  and  adjustment,  three  elementary 

school  principals  and  the  administrative  assistant.  Hadley^  supports 

the  idea  that  qualifications  should  be  determined  by  members  of  the 

teaching,  supervisory  and  administrative  staffs.  A  third  school  system, 

62 

Granite  School  District  in  Utah,  utilized  the  professional  advice  from 
the  state  uni versity  and  inaugurated  an  impartial  and  factual  type  of 
selective  program. 

Another  factor  which  should  be  considered  is  the  amount  of  deli¬ 
beration  given  to  job-analysis — -the  man-job  fit.  Hadley^  believes  that 
the  job  should  be  defined  in  terms  of  the  position  to  be  filled,  and, 
along  with  the  American  Association  of  School  Administrators,^4  states 
that  the  school,  program,  community,  teaching  staff  and  strengths  and 
weaknesses  of  the  preceding  administrator  must  be  examined  as  well  as 
the  qualifications  of  the  applicants.  Scott  found  that  the  type  of 
school  was  related  to  the  rated  effectiveness  of  the  principal. 

The  next  step  which  follows  the  determination  of  qualifications 
and  school  needs  is  prescribing  those  who  will  make  the  assessment  of 
the  candidates'  qualifications.  Should  it  be  the  superintendent?  the 
board?  the  supervisory  staff?  the  teaching  staff?  the  parents?  There 

xHadley,  ojo.  cit . ,  p.  25 

69 

^Paulsen,  ojo.  cit. ,  pp.  51-52. 

6  3 

°Hadley,  ojo.  cit. ,  p.  25. 

^American  Association  of  School  Administrators  (1955),  ojo.  cit. , 

p.  65. 

Ac. 

Scott,  ojo.  cit . ,  p.  195. 
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are  limitless  possibilities  of  the  combinations  which  can  be  used-  One 
thing  is  certain:  the  authorities  consulted  agree  that  more  than  one 
opinion  is  necessary  in  assessing  the  qualifications.  This  can  be  done 
either  by  a  screening  process  using  staff  and  supervisory  personnel  or  by 
a  committee  representing  all,  or  part,  of  the  segments  of  the  educational 
community. 

The  procedures  generally  used  in  selecting  administrative  personnel 
will  now  be  discussed.  These  consist  of  application  forms  or  letters  of 
application,  references  or  letters  of  recommendation,  university  trans¬ 
cripts,  individual  tests,  field  checks,  interviews  and  internships.  No 
attempt  will  be  made  to  appraise  some  of  the  more  sophisticated  situational 
techniques  such  as  the  "in-basket"  type.  It  is  believed  that  these  tech¬ 
niques  are  not  widely  used  by  administrators  in  school  systems  in  Western 
Canada,  and  therefore,  they  are  beyond  the  scope  of  this  study. 

Application  forms  or  letters  of  application.  The  use  of  applica¬ 
tion  forms  receives  little  attention  in  the  literature  surveyed.  They  are 
used  to  gather  information  about  the  personal  background  of  the  applicant. 

A  complete  personal  history  can  be  used  for  determining  certain  traits 
of  personality  but  there  is  no  evidence  that  this  will  predict  leadership 
tendencies. jn  the  field  of  principal  selection,  greater  reliance  is 
placed  upon  the  use  of  other  procedures  and  the  application  form  is  used 

£  7 

more  in  teacher  selection.  In  large  school  systems  the  personal 

DAmerican  Association  of  School  Administrators  (i960),  ojo.  cit., 

p.  163. 

^Campbell,  Corbally  and  Ramseyer,  ojo.  cit . ,  p.  351. 
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histories  of  candidates  are  probably  in  the  personnel  files  but  nonethe¬ 
less  the  American  Association  of  School  Administrators  recommends  the  use 
of  application  forms. 

References  and  letters  of  recommendation.  The  use  of  letters  of 
recommendation  does  not  receive  unqualified  approval  in  the  literature 
surveyed.  The  American  Association  of  School  Administrators^  states 
that  this  device  is  valid  only  when  the  selector  knows  the  respondent  or 
when  the  respondent  makes  negative  statements.  Hadley7^  recommends  that 
references  be  checked  by  telephone  rather  than  through  correspondence. 
McIntyre^  states  that  they  are  practically  worthless  and  "speak  an  in¬ 
finite  deal  of  nothing." 

University  transcripts .  Transcripts  of  university  marks  must  be 
used  if  scholastic  ability  is  one  of  the  criteria  used.  McIntyre ^  sug¬ 
gests  that  high  standing  might  be  a  good  indicator  of  some  of  the  qualities 
needed  for  success  in  school  administration  but  points  out  the  great  dis¬ 
parity  among  different  institutions  in  course  titles  and  content,  in 
marking  standards  and  other  factors,  making  the  assessment  of  transcripts 
extremely  difficult.  The  National  Education  Association  survey7^  found 

^American  Association  of  School  Administrators  (1955),  ojo.  cit . , 

p.  65 . 

^American  Association  of  School  Administrators  (i960),  ojo.  cit., 

P.  162. 

70  .  , 

Hadley,  ojo.  cit . ,  p.  26. 

^McIntyre,  op.  cit. ,  p.  36. 

72Ibid. ,  p.  28. 

72National  Education  Association  (1948),  ojo.  cit . ,  p.  139. 
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that  most  superintendents  want  candidates  with  special  training  and  there- 
fore  transcripts  must  be  available. 

Ability,  physical  and  personality  tests .  Greene’s  survey7^  of 
selection  problems  in  large  cities  revealed  that  forty  per  cent  of  the 
thirty-one  systems  involved  used  written  tests.  These  varied  from  one  to 
twelve  hours  in  length  and  covered  many  aspects  of  educational  theory  and 
practice.  They  were  both  objective  and  essay  type  examinations.  Greene 
suggests  that  in  the  large  cities,  it  may  be  necessary  to  use  written 

7R 

tests  first  and  follow  up  with  other  selection  procedures.  The  Amen- 
can  Association  of  School  Administrators  states  that  no  single  test  is 
accurate  and  more  than  one  should  be  used.  In  this  respect  McIntyre77 
also  favours  the  multi-factor  approach  and  found  that  the  Miller  Analogies 
Test,  the  Cooperative  English  C-2  Test  and  the  Watson-Glaser  Critical 
Thinking  Appraisal  were  the  most  reliable  for  predicting  success  in  studies 

70 

of  administration.  The  National  Education  Association  editorial  committee 
recommended  the  use  of  tests  to  measure  intelligence,  professional  know¬ 
ledge  and  cultural  interests.  These  were  in  addition  to  physical  examina¬ 
tions  and  tests  of  emotional  stability. 

74 

Jay  E.  Greene,  "How  do  Large  Cities  Select  Principals,"  The 
National  Elementary  Principal ,  XXXIV  (May,  1955),  p.  33. 

75Ibid. ,  p.  34. 

^American  Association  of  School  Administrators  (i960),  ojo.  cit. , 

p.  154. 

77McIntyre,  ojo.  cit. ,  p.  37. 

7®National  Education  Association  (1948),  ojo.  cit . ,  p.  149. 
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The  American  Association  of  School  Administrators^  found  no  con¬ 
vincing  argument  for  the  use  of  personality  tests  in  the  selection  of 
administrators  except  to  rule  out  extreme  deviants.  The  National  Educa¬ 
tion  Association  survey^  revealed  that  the  only  examination  used  to  any 
extent  was  the  physical  —  in  forty-eight  out  of  sixty-three  systems. 

O  I 

Houseman01  suggests  that  the  administrators  of  the  future  will  be  sub¬ 
jected  to  a  battery  of  objective  tests  which  will  examine  the  candidate's 
ability  and  potential  in  the  following  areas:  intelligence,  behavior  pat¬ 
tern  associated  with  leadership,  health  (physical  condition  and  energy 
potential),  and  skills  of  synthesis,  organization,  application  of  reason¬ 
ing  and  procedures  of  decision  making. 

Campbell  and  Gregg®^  have  this  to  say  about  the  use  of  tests: 

As  a  simple  solution  to  the  problem  of  selecting  educational  leaders, 
the  use  of  tests  leaves  much  to  be  desired.  As  a  means  of  improving 
present  practice  in  most  places,  tests  can  make  a  significant  con¬ 
tribution.  .  .  .Where  several  relevant  tests  are  used,  however,  and 
where  the  results  are  considered  along  with  other  appropriate  measures, 
there  is  little  doubt  that  selection  with  tests  can  be  more  valid 
than  selection  without  tests. 


Field  checks .  Field  checks  are  used  to  view  candidates  on  the  job 

oq  34 

in  which  they  are  presently  engaged.  Both  Greene  and  Hadley  recommend 
American  Association  of  School  Administrators  (i960),  ojo.  cit. , 

p.  149. 

on 

^National  Education  Association  (1948),  ojo.  cit . ,  p.  143. 

O  1 

Houseman,  ojo.  cit . ,  p.  48. 

^Campbell  and  Gregg,  ojo.  cit . ,  p.  408. 

^Greene,  ojo.  cit . ,  p.  35. 

®4Hadley,  ojo.  cit..  p.  34. 
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visits  by  the  superintendent,  one  of  his  assistants  or  a  committee  to 
obtain  on-the-job  appraisal  of  the  candidate.  The  Fresno  plan  described 

oc; 

by  the  American  Association  of  School  Administrators  gives  priority  to 
observational  visits  by  the  assistant  superintendent  as  one  of  the  final 
procedures  in  the  selection  process. 

I nterviews .  The  interview  appears  to  be  one  of  the  most  commonly 
used  selection  procedures.  McIntyre®^  believes  that  it  is  highly  over¬ 
rated: 

.  .  .there  is  probably  no  other  area  of  human  endeavor  in  which 
we  so  persistently  and  confidently  delude  ourselves  as  in  this 
fancied  ability  to  judge  people  quickly  and  unerringly.  Even  the 
Almighty  suspends  final  judgment  on  a  person  until  the  end  of  his 
days:  it  is  doubtful  that  we  should  attempt  it  after  a  half  hour 
(or  two  hour)  interview. 

07  QQ 

Others  5  believe  that  a  focussed  interview  conducted  by  a 
trained  interviewer  yields  highly  relevant  information.  Greene®*^  found 
that  it  was  the  most  commonly  used  personal  test.  He  found  such  a  great 
variation  in  the  length,  type  and  participation  that  he  recommended  the 
use  of  a  clarified  and  structured  interview.  The  National  Education 
Association  survey^  showed  that  in  slightly  under  fifty  per  cent  of  the 

OCA 

American  Association  of  School  Administrators  (i960),  0J2°  ci t „  9 
pp.  168-170. 

Of. 

McIntyre,  c>£.  cit . .  p.  20. 

®7American  Association  of  School  Administrators  (i960),  ojo.  cit.,, 

p.  164. 

QQ 

Houseman,  ojo.  cit . ,  p.  46. 

^Greene,  ojo.  cit . ,  p.  34. 

^National  Education  Association  (1948),  .ojo.  cit . ,  p.  143. 
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cases,  the  interview  was  the  sole  selection  technique  used.  Of  the  sys¬ 
tems  which  used  the  interview,  seventy  per  cent  of  the  interviewing  was 
done  by  the  superintendent  alone  while  in  the  remainder  of  the  cases,  a 
committee  was  used.  The  committees  consisted  of  a  variety  of  persons — 
board  members,  central  office  staff,  principals  and  teachers.  The 
editorial  committee  recommended  that  the  superintendent  utilize  the 
services  of  the  principals  on  the  committee  along  with  members  of  his 
staf f . 

Internships .  The  Administrator 's  Notebook* * * 9^  reviewed  a  disserta- 
tion  appraising  internships.  The  definition  given  by  Baker  is  a  "con¬ 
tinuous  field  practice  involving  administrative  tasks  and  responsi¬ 
bilities  under  the  joint  supervision  of  the  training  institution  and  the 
cooperating  school-community,  for  a  period  of  time  ranging  from 
three  months  to  a  year."  Most  of  the  authorities  tend  to  think  of  an 
internship  as  a  subordinate  position  under  an  outstanding  principal 
where  the  intern  gains  insights  and  experience  into  the  nature  of  the 


91Ibid. ,  p.  149. 

^Administrator 's  Notebook,  Midwest  Administration  Center  (Univer¬ 

sity  of  Chicago:  March,  1954),  pp.  1-4. 

9%ric  R.  Baker,  "A  Critical  Appraisal  of  Internship  Theories  and 
Practices  Relating  to  the  Professional  Preparation  of  Educational  Adminis¬ 
trators"  (unpublished  doctoral  dissertation,  School  of  Education,  Michigan 
State  College,  1953). 
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administrative  process.  Some  of  the  writers'^’  95  »  96  studying  internships 
in  Ohio,  found  that  there  had  been  a  rapid  development  since  1947  with  a 
great  proliferation  in  type  and  experience  provided.  At  Fresno,  Califor¬ 
nia,  candidates  for  principal  ships  are  chosen  by  means  of  a  well  developed 
selection  program  and  then  given  one  year's  training  as  "head  teachers". 
During  this  period  a  constant  evaluation  of  their  administrative  work 

go 

is  made  through  the  use  of  conferences  and  special  check  sheets.  At 
the  University  of  Pittsburgh,  the  intern  spends  half  of  his  time  on  campus 
and  half  time  on  the  job  where  he  is  given  the  responsibility  for  a  major 
proj  ect . 99 


IV.  ^SUMMARY  OF  CHAPTER  II 

Identification.  The  search  for  potential  administrators  must  be 
done  to  secure  candidates  at  as  early  an  age  as  possible.  All  reputable 
sources  must  be  used  in  a  systematic,  continuous  quest  to  ensure  the 

94 

Forester,  op.  cit. ,  p.  34. 

Qb 

Otto,  ojo.  cit . ,  p.  29. 

96 

Richard  L.  Featherstone,  "The  Selection  of  Elementary  School  Prin¬ 
cipals  in  Ohio  Cities,"  Educational  Research  Bulletin,  XXXIV  (September, 
1955),  p.  156. 

^Wendell  W.  Cultice,  "Internships  for  Elementary  School  Principals 
in  Ohio,"  Educational  Research  Bulletin,  XXXV  (March,  1956),  pp.  70-73  and 
84. 

98 

American  Association  of  School  Administrators  (i960),  ojo.  cit . , 
pp.  168-170. 

99 

Campbell,  Corbally  and  Ramseyer,  ojo.  cit . ,  p.  346. 
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discovery  of  proper  candidates. 

Age.  Forty-five  years  appears  to  be  the  maximum  age  for  an  adminis¬ 
trator's  first  appointment.  A  minimum  of  twenty-five  is  necessary  for  the 
appointee  to  gain  the  required  experience. 

Sex.  Women  with  equal  ability  and  training  should  receive  the 
same  consideration  as  men. 

Experience.  The  minimum  teaching  experience  should  not  be  less 
than  five  years  and  ten  would  seem  to  be  the  maximum  necessary.  There 
should  be  as  much  variety  in  grade  level  and  size  of  school  as  possible. 

Academic  training.  A  general  undergraduate  degree  with  special¬ 
ized  postgraduate  work  in  education  should  be  the  minimum  for  appointment. 

Scholastic  achievement.  There  seems  to  be  little  agreement  on 
this  criterion  other  than  that  a  second  class  or  above  average  standing 
is  necessary. 

Intelligence.  Above  average  or  superior  intelligence  is  required 
for  appointment. 

Personal  factors .  The  following  list  contains  the  important  per¬ 
sonal  factors:  ability  to  get  along  with  people;  leadership;  tact  and 
diplomacy;  good  judgment  and  common  sense;  active  participation  in  pro¬ 
fessional  organizations;  interest  in,  and  liking  for,  children;  ability 
to  teach;  character;  appearance;  poise  and  emotional  stability;  good 
health;  interest  in  community  affairs;  sense  of  humour;  initiative  and 


willingness  to  work. 
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Physical  fitness.  Candidates  for  administrative  positions  should 
be  endowed  with  good  health  and  a  minimum  enbrgy  level. 

Breadth  of  knowledge.  Candidates  should  possess  a  wider  background 
of  knowledge  than  the  average  teacher. 

Applications.  These  should  be  used  to  gather  a  personal  history 
of  the  candidates. 

References .  Letters  of  reference  should  not  be  used  as  part  of 
the  selective  process. 

University  transcripts .  Transcripts  should  be  available  to  assess 
the  candidates'  scholastic  ability  and  special  interest  fields. 

Ability,  physical  and  personality  tests.  Ability  tests  and  phy¬ 
sical  examinations  should  be  part  of  the  selective  process.  The  use  of 
personality  tests  is  still  debatable. 

Interviews .  Interviews  should  be  utilized  if  they  are  conducted 
by  a  trained  interviewer  or  by  a  committee  using  a  check  list  in  a 
structured  interview. 

Fiel d  checks .  The  superintendent,  assistant  superintendent  or  a 
supervisor  should  observe  the  on-the-job  performance. 

Internship.  School  districts  should  have  a  satisfactory  intern¬ 
ship  program  as  an  integral  part  of  the  selective  process. 


CHAPTER  III 


METHOD  OF  STUDY  AND  COLLECTION  OF  DATA 

This  chapter  outlines  the  instrument  construction  and  gives  details 
about  the  collection  of  data.  Information  on  the  organization  and  treat¬ 
ment  of  the  data  is  included. 


I.  THE  QUESTIONNAIRES 

Two  questionnaires  (see  Appendix)  were  the  instruments  used  to 
collect  the  data.  They  were  based  on  information  gathered  from  the  litera¬ 
ture  and  included  types  of  questions  similar  to  those  in  related  studies. 
The  questionnaire  for  superintendents  was  developed  first  and  formed  the 
basis  for  the  questionnaire  for  recently  appointed  administrators. 

As  the  questionnaires  approached  what  appeared  to  be  final  form, 
they  were  submitted  to  senior  students  in  the  Department  of  Educational 
Administration  for  suggestions  and  criticisms.  A  pilot  study  to  test 
the  clarity  of  the  questionnaires  was  deemed  impractical  because  of  the 
extremely  limited  number  of  large  school  systems  in  Western  Canada.  To 
obtain  reactions  to  the  questionnaires,  several  of  the  superintendents 
were  visited  personally.  The  consensus  appeared  to  be  that  the  criteria 
and  procedures  which  they  used  in  selecting  administrators  could  be 
adequately  described  in  their  replies  to  the  questions. 

II.  THE  DISTRIBUTION  OF  QUESTIONNAIRES 


When  the  thesis  topic  and  method  of  study  had  been  approved  by  the 
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committee,  copies  of  a  letter  included  in  the  Appendix  were  sent  to 
superintendents  of  fifteen  school  systems  in  Western  Canada.  The  school 
systems  employed  at  least  250  teachers  as  shown  in  the  most  recent 
statistical  summary.  The  letter  requested  their  agreement  to  participate 
in  the  study  and,  if  this  was  forthcoming,  a  list  of  those  appointed  to 
principalships,  vice-principalships,  or  assistant  principal  ships  since 
January  1,  1959.  All  agreed  to  the  request  but  two  completed  question¬ 
naires  were  received  at  such  a  late  date,  they  could  not  be  incorporated 
into  the  study.  The  personnel  from  thirteen  school  systems  supplied  the 
data  upon  which  the  study  is  based. 

The  reasons  for  selecting  January  1,  1959  as  the  terminal  date  for 
recent  appointees  were  as  follows.  It  was  felt  that  the  number  of  appoin¬ 
tees  would  be  sufficiently  large  so  that  the  data  would  be  amenable  to 
statistical  treatment  and,  at  the  same  time,  small  enough  so  that  no 
sampling  techniques  would  be  necessary.  It  was  felt,  too,  that  suffi¬ 
cient  time  would  not  have  elapsed  in  the  three  year  period  to  encompass 
great  changes  in  selection  policies. 

The  questionnaires  were  mailed  to  each  principal,  vice-principal, 
or  assistant  principal  whose  name  appeared  on  the  list  forwarded  by  the 
superintendents.  A  stamped,  addressed  envelope  was  enclosed  so  that  all 
replies  were  mailed  directly  to  the  writer.  In  this  manner  216  question¬ 
naires  were  distributed. 

Three  weeks  after  the  questionnaires  were  sent  out,  a  follow-up 
letter,  together  with  a  questionnaire  and  a  stamped,  addressed  envelope 

^-''Canadian  Education  1961,"  School  Progress,  XXXI  (January,  1962), 
pp.  6  7-75. 
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was  sent  to  those  whose  replies  had  not  been  received.  Additional  replies 
were  received  so  that  a  final  count  showed  172  completed  questionnaires. 
The  final  number  of  responses  was  eighty  per  cent  of  the  original  number 
of  questionnaires  sent  out. 

III.  ORGANIZATION  OF  THE  DATA 

The  data  obtained  from  the  thirteen  completed  questionnaires 
returned  by  the  superintendents  were  compiled  in  tabular  form  so  that  a 
comparative  analysis  could  be  made.  Of  the  172  replies  received  from 
recently  appointed  administrators,  158  were  coded  and  the  data  were 
placed  on  IBM  cards  in  order  to  utilize  an  IBM  Card  Sorter  for  ease  of 
analysis.  Fourteen  questionnaires  were  not  coded  for  a  variety  of 
reasons;  some  of  the  respondents  had  not  completed  what  was  considered 
to  be  a  vital  section  of  the  questionnaire  and  some  had  confused  the 
"size  of  system"  with  the  "size  of  school"  and  had  given  inaccurate  in¬ 
formation. 

After  the  questionnaires  were  coded  and  the  data  transferred  to 
punch  cards,  separation  of  the  cards  showed  that  twenty  of  the  respon¬ 
dents  had  been  vice-principals  in  the  school  systems  where  they  received 
their  principal  ships .  It  would  appear  that,  for  these  twenty  respondents, 
the  same  selective  procedures  would  not  be  followed  as  would  be  the  case 
with  the  appointment  of  a  teacher  to  an  administrative  position.  For 
this  reason  the  twenty  cards  were  rejected.  Therefore,  the  number  of 
superintendents  who  returned  a  completed,  usable  questionnaire  was  thir¬ 
teen  and  the  number  of  usable  principal’s  questionnaires  was  one  hundred 


thirty-eight . 
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IV.  TREATMENT  OF  THE  DATA 

The  answers  given  by  the  respondents  to  each  question  were  com¬ 
piled  in  terms  of  the  number  of  respondents  giving  each  answer.  In  some 
cases,  these  totals  were  transformed  into  percentages  of  the  total  num¬ 
ber  of  usable  questionnaires.  In  the  two  ranking  questions,  Spearman's 
rho  was  computed  to  measure  the  amount  of  agreement  between  the  super¬ 
intendents  and  principals  in  ranking  personal  factors  and  criteria.  A 
chi  square  was  also  computed  for  each  criterion  and  each  personal  factor 
to  compare  the  distribution  among  the  ranks  given  by  the  superintendents 
and  principals. 


CHAPTER  IV 


CRITERIA  USED  IN  SELECTING  ADMINISTRATIVE  PERSONNEL 

The  purpose  of  this  chapter  is  to  present  a  descriptive  analysis 
of  the  various  criteria  involved  in  the  selection  of  administrative 
personnel  in  Western  Canadian  school  systems.  Comparisons  will  be  made 
among  the  apparent  selection  policies  of  the  school  systems  surveyed, 
superintendents'  preferences  in  candidate  selection,  and  characteristics 
of  recent  appointees.  This  analysis  will  be  placed,  in  addition,  against 
recent  theory  and  practice  as  revealed  in  the  related  literature. 

I.  WRITTEN  POLICIES 

Most  of  the  writers  on  the  subject  of  the  selection  of  school 
administrators  state  that  well-defined,  explicit  selection  policies  based 
on  defensible  criteria  are  necessary  to  secure  an  adequate  supply  of 
acceptable  candidates.  It  is  assumed  that  policies  can  only  be  explicit 
and  well-defined  if  they  are  written  and  available  to  all  staff  members. 
Four  of  the  thirteen  superintendents  from  school  systems  in  Wes¬ 
tern  Canada  which  participated  in  the  survey  reported  that  selection 
policies  in  their  school  systems  were  written.  Three  superintendents 
reported  that  selection  policies  were  partly  written.  In  the  school 
systems  where  policies  were  partly  or  wholly  written,  they  were  available 
to  staff  personnel.  Six  superintendents  reported  that  selection  policies 
were  not  written  and,  therefore,  were  not  available  to  staff  members. 

It  may  be  concluded  from  this  comparison  that  the  majority  of  large 
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school  systems  in  Western  Canada  differ  in  their  practices  from  those 
practices  recommended  in  the  literature. 

II.  CRITERIA 


Age 

Specified  by  s chool  systems .  None  of  the  school  systems  speci¬ 
fied  minimum  or  maximum  age  limits  for  appointment  to  administrative 
positions.  The  lack  of  age  specifications  applied  to  applicants  from  out¬ 
side  the  school  system  as  well  as  individuals  who  applied  from  inside  the 
school  system. 

Preferred  by  superintendents .  The  median  age  limits  preferred  by 
superintendents,  however,  were  twenty-six  and  forty-five.  The  range  pre¬ 
ferred  by  superintendents  was  from  twenty-four  to  fifty-five  years. 

Reports  of  recent  appointees .  Thirty-two  or  twenty-three  per  cent 
of  the  recent  appointees  who  reported  exceeded  the  preferred  median  mini¬ 
mum  or  maximum  ages.  Ten  were  below  the  median  minimum  age  and  twenty- 
two  were  above  the  median  maximum  age.  Ten,  or  seven  percent,  of  the 
recent  appointees  who  reported  were  outside  the  extreme  range  of  ages  pre¬ 
ferred  by  superintendents  and  all  of  these  were  younger  than  the  preferred 
lower  limit  of  twenty-four  years. 

The  difference  which  the  size  of  school  system  made  in  age  of 
appointment  is  shown  in  Table  II.  The  median  age  of  administrators  at 
the  time  of  their  appointment  in  school  systems  employing  251  to  350 
teachers  was  31.5;  in  school  systems  employing  351  to  500  teachers  the 
median  age  of  administrators  at  the  time  of  their  appointment  was  30.5; 
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TABLE  II 

COMPARISON  OF  AGE  RANGES  SPECIFIED  AND  PREFERRED  BY 
SUPERINTENDENTS  WITH  THE  MEDIAN  AGE  OF  RECENT 
APPOINTEES  AT  THE  TIME  OF  APPOINTMENT 


251-350 

teachers 

351-500 

teachers 

501-1000 

teachers 

over  1000 
teachers 

Minimum  and  maximum  age 
specified  by  policy 

— 

— . 

— 

— 

Minimum  age  preferred 
by  superintendents 

25 

25 

30 

24 

Maximum  age  preferred 
by  superintendents 

55 

45 

50 

55 

Percentage  of  appointees 
in  age  range  21-25 

.  7 

3.6 

1.4 

1.4 

Percentage  of  appointees 
in  age  range  46-55 

2.2 

.  7 

0 

13.1 

Median  age  of  appointees 

31.5 

30.5 

33.0 

40.2 

and  in  school  systems  employing  501  to  1000  teachers  the  median  age  of 
administrators  at  the  time  of  their  appointment  was  33.0.  By  contrast 
the  median  age  of  administrators,  at  the  time  of  their  appointments,  in 
school  systems  employing  over  1000  teachers  was  40.2.  The  contrast  lends 
support  to  the  common  belief  that  seniority  in  larger  school  systems  is  a 
factor  which  militates  against  the  advancement  of  younger  persons  to 
administrative  positions. 

Comparison  with  the  literature.  The  minimum  and  maximum  ages  for 
appointment  to  administrative  positions  recommended  in  the  literature 
were  twenty-five  and  forty-five.  This  is  very  similar  to  the  median  ages 
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preferred  by  the  superintendents.  By  contrast,  thirty-two  of  the  recent 
appointees,  or  twenty-three  per  cent,  did  not  meet  the  recommendations. 
Eighteen  of  the  recent  appointees,  or  thirteen  per  cent,  were  over  forty- 
five  years  of  age;  these  appointments  were  made  in  school  systems  in  which 
over  1000  teachers  were  employed.  It  must  be  concluded,  therefore,  that 
the  practices  followed  by  some  of  the  school  systems  differ  from  those 
recommended  in  the  literature. 

Sex 

Specified  by  the  school  systems.  Six  of  the  superintendents  stated 
that  female  appointees  were  required  in  schools  with  primary  grades,  in 
small  elementary  school?,  in  all  girls1  schools  and  as  vice-principals  in 
some  of  the  larger  high  schools.  Seven  superintendents  stated  that  the 
administration  had  no  definite  policy  requirement  for  the  appointment  of 
female  administrators. 

Preferred  by  superintendents .  Eleven  of  the  thirteen  superin¬ 
tendents  preferred  to  appoint  males  to  administrative  positions  while  two 
stated  that  they  had  no  preference.  In  reply  to  the  question,  "To  which 
positions,  or  under  what  conditions,  would  you  PREFER  to  appoint  a  woman 
as  an  administrator  rather  than  a  man?",  eight  of  the  superintendents 
stated  that  the  preference  for  female  appointees  depended  upon  the  type 
of  school  or  the  position.  One  preferred  females  who  displayed  outstand¬ 
ing  ability  while  four  did  not  state  a  preference. 

Reports  of  recent  appointees .  The  number  of  females  appointed  to 
administrative  positions  shows  an  inverse  relationship  to  the  proportion 
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TABLE  III 

COMPARISON  OF  EMPLOYMENT  WITH  APPOINTMENT  TO  ADMINISTRATIVE 
POSITIONS  ON  THE  BASIS  OF  SEX  IN  SIX  SCHOOL  SYSTEMS 


Male 

Female 

Number  of  teachers  employed 

1460 

3208 

Percentage  of  teachers  employed 

31.3 

68.  7 

Number  appointed  to  administrative 
positions,  1959-61 

182 

34 

Percentage  appointed  to  adminis¬ 
trative  positions,  1959-61 

84.3 

15.  7 

of  females  in  the  teaching  force.  Table  III  refers  to  the  number  and 
percentages  of  males  and  females  in  six  of  the  school  systems  studied. 

It  is  assumed  that  the  percentages  for  the  thirteen  school  systems  studied 
would  approximate  the  percentages  given  in  Table  III.  The  percentage  of 
females  who  were  appointed  to  administrative  positions  in  the  three  year 
period  studied  was  15.7  while  the  percentage  of  female  teachers  employed 
in  the  school  systems  was  close  to  seventy.  From  this  information  it 
would  appear  that  administration  remains  largely  the  male's  domain. 

Comparison  with  the  1 iterature.  The  literature  surveyed  pointed 
out  that  female  teachers  provide  a  reservoir  of  material  which  could  be 
used  to  provide  candidates  for  administrative  positions.  The  supply  is 
largely  untapped  and  the  source  remains,  for  the  most  part,  untouched  in 
Western  Canada.  There  may  be  good  reasons  for  this:  female  teachers  may 
not  show  as  much  interest  in  administration  as  is  shown  by  males;  there 
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may  not  be  as  many  women  with  the  type  of  training  necessary  for  appoint¬ 
ment  to  administrative  positions  as  the  proportions  given  above  would 
seem  to  indicate;  and  it  may  be  that  the  cultural  influence  of  a  patriar¬ 
chal  society  has  to  be  taken  into  account.  In  large  school  systems  the 
fact  that  many  of  the  female  teachers  are  married  women  would  also  tend 
to  distort  and  overemphasize  the  proportional  disparity  between  the  sexes 
insofar  as  appointment  to  administrative  positions  is  concerned.  Despite 
this,  it  appears  that  more  females  could  be  considered  for  administrative 
positions. 

Experience 

Specified  by  school  systems.  Four  of  the  thirteen  school  systems 
specified  the  amount  of  teaching  experience  which  was  necessary  for  an 
administrative  appointment.  These  four  specified  that  the  experience  had 
to  be  gained  within  the  school  system;  three  of  the  four  specified  six  to 
ten  years  teaching  experience  and  one  specified  from  one  to  five  years 
teaching  experience.  Four  other  school  systems  specified  that  some 
teaching  was  necessary  but  they  did  not  state  the  amount  or  whether  or  not 
the  experience  had  to  be  attained  within  the  school  system.  Five  school 
systems  did  not  specify  the  amount  of  teaching  experience  which  had  to  be 
obtained  in  the  school  system. 

Preferred  by  superintendents .  Aside  from  the  requirements  speci¬ 
fied  by  the  school  system,  six  of  the  superintendents  preferred  adminis¬ 
trative  appointees  with  from  six  to  ten  years  teaching  experience.  Four 
of  the  superintendents  preferred  administrative  appointees  with  from  one 
to  five  years  teaching  experience  while  three  superintendents  stated  no 
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preference  about  necessary  teaching  experience. 

Reports  of  recent  appointees .  Table  IV  refers  to  the  amount  of 
teaching  experience  which  recent  appointees  had  at  the  time  of  their 
appointments.  The  median  number  of  years  of  teaching  experience  shows  a 


TABLE  IV 

MEDIAN  NUMBER  OF  YEARS  TEACHING  EXPERIENCE  OF  RECENT  APPOINTEES 


251-350 

teachers 

351-500 

teachers 

501-1000 

teachers 

over  1000 
teachers 

Total  teaching  experience 

8.5 

8.5 

9.4 

18.3 

Teaching  experience  in 

the  school  system 

1.3 

4.8 

7.5 

8.  7 

sharp  increase  from  8.5,  8.5  and  9.4  in  the  first  three  categories  of 
school  systems  where  under  1000  teachers  were  employed  to  18.3  in  the 
last  category  of  school  systems  where  over  1000  teachers  were  employed. 
The  median  number  of  years  of  teaching  experience  within  the  school 
systems  shows  a  gradual  increase  from  1.3  in  the  first  category  where 
the  school  systems  employed  251  -  350  teachers  to  8.7  in  the  last  cate¬ 
gory  where  the  school  systems  employed  over  1000  teachers.  The  influence 
of  teaching  experience  as  a  selection  factor  appears  to  be  dichotomized 
into  school  systems  where  more  or  less  than  1000  teachers  were  employed. 
The  amount  of  teaching  experience  possessed  by  recent  appointees  in 
school  systems  employing  over1-  1000  teachers  was  approximately  twice  as 
much  as  the  teaching  experience  possessed  by  recent  appointees  in  school 
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systems  employing  under  1000  teachers. 

Table  V  shows  the  positions  which  recent  appointees  held  imme¬ 
diately  prior  to  receiving  their  first  administrative  appointment. 

TABLE  V 

POSITIONS  HELD  BY  RECENT  APPOINTEES  IMMEDIATELY  PRIOR 
TO  RECEIVING  THEIR  PRESENT  ADMINISTRATIVE  POSITION 


Position 

Number 

Teachers 

89 

Vice-principals 

14 

Department  heads 

7 

Physical  education  teachers 

6 

Principals 

5 

Guidance  counsellors 

4 

Supervisors 

2 

Consultants 

2 

Others 

8 

Eighty-nine  or  64.9  per  cent  had  been  classroom  teachers;  fourteen  or  10.2 
per  cent  had  served  as  vice-principals;  five  or  3.6  per  cent  had  occupied 
principal  ships  in  other  school  systems;  eleven  or  8.0  per  cent  had  held 
positions  as  consultants,  supervisors  or  department  heads.  The  remainder 
held  a  variety  of  positions.  Only  thirty  of  the  recent  appointees  or 
21.8  per  cent  were  in  positions  where  it  was  possible  to  obtain  adminis¬ 
trative  experience.  Tables  VI  and  VII  show  the  teaching  background  of 
recent  appointees.  Only  in  the  positions  of  guidance  counsellor,  tech¬ 
nical  education  instructor  and  physical  education  instructor  might  it  be 
possible  to  obtain  a  modicum  of  the  type  of  administrative  experience 
which  might  be  useful  to  a  principal  or  vice-principal.  If  the  majority 
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TABLE  VI 

TEACHING  LEVEL  OF  RECENT  APPOINTEES  APPOINTED 
FROM  THE  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL 


Grade  level 


Number 


Kindergarten  2 
Grade  One  6 
Grade  Two  0 
Grade  Three  2 
Grade  Four  1 
Grade  Five  7 
Grade  Six  26 
Grade  Seven  3 
Grade  Eight  24 
Special  Classes  1 


TABLE  VII 

SUBJECT  MATTER  FIELD  OF  RECENT  APPOINTEES  APPOINTED 
FROM  THE  HIGH  SCHOOL 


Subject  field 


Number 


Mathematics  22 
Science  16 
Social  Studies  9 
English  8 
Guidance  3 
Languages  2 
Technical  Education  2 
Physical  Education  1 
Other  1 
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of  successful  candidates  came  from  positions  which  militated  against  the 
acquisition  of  administrative  experience,  why  were  those  with  long  teach¬ 
ing  records  chosen?  One  of  the  most  obvious  reasons  is  seniority.  Indi¬ 
viduals  with  long  terms  of  service  in  the  school  system  are  "promoted"  to 
administrative  positions.  Another  reason  is  related  to  the  problem  of 
visibility.  The  larger  the  school  system,  the  more  complex  the  organiza¬ 
tion  becomes  and  a  longer  period  of  time  is  required  for  individuals  with 
leadership  potential  to  achieve  recognition.  Another  reason  might  be  that 
there  is  an  abundance  of  suitable  candidates  which  permits  the  administra¬ 
tion  to  screen  possible  candidates  thoroughly  over  an  extended  period  of 
time.  Still  another  reason  might  be  the  belief  that  a  definite  amount  of 
teaching  experience  is  necessary  to  enable  the  administrator  to  fulfil  his 
role  adequately.  The  conclusion  which  may  be  reached  is  that,  as  exemp¬ 
lified  by  recent  appointees,  teaching  experience  is  necessary  to  assist 
in  securing  an  administrative  position. 

Comparison  with  the  1 iterature.  One  of  the  conclusions  reached 
from  a  survey  of  the  literature  was  that  the  first  administrative  appoint¬ 
ment  should  occur  before  the  age  of  thirty.  In  the  majority  of  cases  this 
implies  an  appointment  after  seven  or  eight  years  of  teaching.  The  con¬ 
clusion  which  may  be  reached  is  that  recent  appointees  in  school  systems 
employing  over  1000  teachers  have  considerably  more  than  the  recommended 
amount  of  experience. 

Training 

Specified  by  the  school  system.  A  policy  specification  of  one  of 
the  school  systems  required  a  minimum  of  three  years  university  training 
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as  a  prerequisite  for  appointment.  Five  of  the  thirteen  school  systems 
required  a  minimum  of  four  years  university  training  and  three  required 
a  minimum  of  five  years.  One  school  system's  specifications  demanded  two 
to  five  years  minimum  university  training  depending  upon  the  position  to 
which  candidates  were  to  be  appointed  and  three  school  systems  had  no 
stated  minimum  amount  of  university  training.  Only  two  of  the  thirteen 
school  systems  surveyed  had  policies  which  specified  that  applicants  have 
courses  in  educational  administration. 

Preferred  by  superintendeht s .  Seven  of  the  superintendents  pre¬ 
ferred  applicants  with  at  least  one  university  degree  while  six  preferred 
from  two  to  six  years  minimum  university  training  depending  upon  the 
administrative  position  under  consideration.  All  of  the  superintendents 
preferred  applicants  with  courses  in  administration,  supervision  and  curri¬ 
culum  development. 

Reports  of  recent  appointees.  Table  VIII  shows  the  number  of  years 
of  university  training  of  recent  appointees.  The  median  number  of  years 
of  training  for  the  138  respondents  is  4.1.  Eighty-one  had  taken  courses 
in  educational  administration,  sixty-one  in  curriculum  and  sixty  in  super¬ 
vision.  The  range  of  the  number  of  years  of  training  is  from  one  to  nine 
but  only  eight  recent  appointees  or  6.0  per  cent  had  one  year  of  training. 
This  was  below  the  minimum  requirement  of  most  of  the  school  systems  and 
the  superintendents'  preferences.  Twenty-eight  of  the  recent  appointees 
or  20.4  per  cent  had  less  than  four  years  of  university  training.  One 
hundred  and  nine  recent  appointees  or  79.6  per  cent  had  a  minimum  of  one 
university  degree  or  the  equivalent  amount  of  training.  It  may  be 
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TABLE  VIII 

NUMBER  OF  YEARS  OF  UNIVERSITY  TRAINING  COMPLETED  BY  RECENT  APPOINTEES 

AT  THE  TIME  OF  THEIR  APPOINTMENT 


Years  of  university  training 

Frequency 

One 

8 

Two 

7 

Three 

13 

Four 

44 

Five 

30 

Six 

26 

Seven 

8 

Eight 

1 

Nine 

1 

concluded  that,  despite  the  range  in  years  of  university  training  pos¬ 
sessed  by  recent  appointees,  most  of  the  minimum  specifications  or  pre¬ 
ferences  were  being  met. 

Comparison  with  the  literature.  The  recommendations  derived  from 
a  survey  of  the  literature  were  that  a  Master's  degree  was  a  prerequisite 
for  appointment  to  the  principal  ship.  Thirty-six  or  24.1  per  cent  of  the 
respondents  possessed  the  equivalent  of  a  Master's  degree  and  ten  or  7.3 
per  cent  had  degrees  or  courses  beyond  that  level.  There  appears  to  be 
some  disparity  between  actual  and  recommended  practices. 

Scholarship 

Specified  by  school  systems .  In  only  one  of  the  thirteen  school 
systems  surveyed  did  the  policy  specify  that  appointees  possess  at  least 
second  class  standing.  In  the  remaining  school  systems,  no  level  of 
scholarship  was  prescribed  although  seven  of  the  superintendents  stated 
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that  scholastic  achievement  was  a  factor  which  was  considered  when 
administrators  were  selected. 

Preferred  by  superintendents .  Six  of  the  superintendents  pre¬ 
ferred  candidates  with  second  class  academic  standing  as  a  minimum  and 
three  preferred  candidates  with  first  class  academic  standing.  Four  of 
the  superintendents  had  no  preference  with  respect,  to  scholastic  achieve¬ 
ment  . 


Reports  of  recent  appointees .  Twenty-one  of  the  recent  appointees 
or  15.2  per  cent  received  scholarships  or  fellowships  either  as  under¬ 
graduates  or  as  graduate  students.  In  the  1961-62  academic  year  at  the 
University  of  Alberta,  5.1  per  cent  of  the  undergraduates  and  full  time 
graduate  students  in  the  Faculty  of  Education  held  scholarships  or 
fellowships.'*'  If  it  is  assumed  that  the  percentage  of  students  in  the 
Faculty  of  Education  at  the  University  of  Alberta  approximates  the  per¬ 
centage  of  students  in  education  who  have  been  awarded  scholarships  or 
fellowships  at  other  universities  or  colleges  in  Western  Canada  and  if  it 
is  also  assumed  that  the  percentage  of  teachers  who  had  been  awarded 
scholarships  or  fellowships  is  not  greater  than  the  percentage  of  students 
in  the  Faculty  of  Education,  University  of  Alberta,  who  were  awarded 
fellowships  or  scholarships  in  the  academic  year,  1961-62,  then  the  per¬ 
centage  of  recent  appointees  who  had  been  recipients  of  awards  for  scholas¬ 
tic  excellence  was  three  times  as  great  as  the  percentage  of  teachers  who 

^Information  about  the  number  of  students  receiving  scholarships 
and  fellowships  was  obtained  from  the  Administrator  of  Student  Awards, 
University  of  Alberta,  Edmonton. 
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had  received  scholarships  or  fellowships.  It  may  be  inferred  from  this 
information  that  scholarship  appears  to  be  an  influential  criterion  in 
the  selection  process. 
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Comparison  with  the  literature.  No  definite  conclusion  could  be 
reached  about  the  importance  of  scholastic  achievement  from  the  survey  of 
the  literature  and  consequently  no  comparison  is  possible  on  this  crite¬ 
rion. 

Intelligence 

Specified  by  school  system.  All  of  the  superintendents  reported 
that  the  school  systems  had  no  policy  requirements  with  respect  to  intel¬ 
ligence.  They  also  reported  that  intelligence  per  se  was  not  directly 
considered  when  making  selections. 

Preferred  superintendents.  Three  of  the  thirteen  superinten¬ 
dents  surveyed  preferred  candidates  with  I.Q.  scores  of  110  and  above; 
two  preferred  120  and  above;  one  preferred  125  and  above;  and  one  pre¬ 
ferred  130  and  above.  Another  stated  a  preference  for  candidates  with 
I.Q.  scores  between  115  and  135  while  two  superintendents  preferred 
candidates  with  I.Q.  scores  in  the  upper  quartile  or  "A"  level.  The 
other  three  superintendents  stated  that  they  had  no  preference. 

Comparison  with  the  1 iterature.  The  only  comparison  possible  is 
between  the  recommended  practice  and  that  which  is  preferred  by  the 
superintendents.  The  recommendation  taken  from  the  literature  was  that 
appointees  to  administrative  positions  should  possess  superior  intelli¬ 
gence.  The  fact  that  three  of  the  superintendents  preferred  candidates 
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with  I.Q.  scores  of  110  and  above  could  be  construed  as  above  average 
intelligence  rather  than  superior  intelligence  but  the  discrepancy  does 
not  appear  to  be  great  enough  to  affect  seriously  the  amount  of  agreement. 
It  might  be  stated,  too,  that  the  superintendent  who  preferred  candidates 
with  an  I.Q.  score  of  130  and  above  was  perhaps  somewhat  unrealistic. 

But  other  than  these  minor  variations,  the  I.Q.  scores  preferred  by  the 
superintendents  fall  within  the  range  suggested  by  the  literature. 

Knowl edge 

Specified  by  school  system.  None  of  the  school  systems  surveyed 
used  written  examinations  to  test  the  knowledge  of  candidates  either  in 
the  field  of  educational  theory  or  in  subject  matter  fields. 

Preferred  by  superintendents .  Five  of  the  superintendents  pre¬ 
ferred  candidates  with  a  good  knowledge  of  educational  theory  and  prac¬ 
tice  rather  than  competence  in  a  subject  matter  field.  The  preference 
of  two  of  the  superintendents  was  the  reverse  of  the  above — they  preferred 
competence  in  a  subject  matter  field.  Three  preferred  candidates  with  as 
broad  a  background  as  possible  in  both  areas  while  three  had  no  stated 
preference. 

Personal  Factors 

From  the  review  of  the  literature,  it  would  appear  that  personal 
factors  are  the  most  difficult  to  evaluate  because  the  ratings  and  assess¬ 
ments  are  largely  subjective.  It  would  also  appear  that  personal  factors 
are  among  the  most  important  of  the  criteria.  Therefore  the  analysis 
attempted  will  be  more  detailed  than  in  the  previous  sections. 

Table  IX  refers  to  the  participation  by  recent  appointees  in  insti¬ 
tutional  and  social  organizations  immediately  prior  to  their  appointments. 
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TABLE  IX 

PERCENTAGE  PARTICIPATION  BY  RECENT  APPOINTEES  IN  INS1UTIONAL  AND 
AND  SOCIAL  ORGANIZATIONS  PRIOR  TO  THEIR  APPOINTMENT 


Organization  or  institution 

Held  major 
office 

Active 

member 

Inactive 

member 

non¬ 

member 

Business  organization 

8.08 

5.68 

5.88 

82.36 

Church,  synagogue  or  other 
religious  institution 

33.08 

28.68 

20.59 

17.65 

Community  recreation 

10.29 

22.  79 

15.44 

51.48 

Health  and  social  welfare  groups 

8.82 

8.08 

9.56 

73.54 

Local  political  club  or  party 

5.15 

3. 68 

6.62 

84.55 

Recreational ,  social  or 
cultural  group 

20.59 

33.82 

12.50 

33.09 

Veterans  or  patriotic 
organization 

3.68 

5.88 

5.15 

85.29 

Youth  groups 

21.32 

9.56 

4.41 

64.  71 

TABLE  X 

AMOUNT  OF  TIME  IN  HOURS  PER  WEEK  SPENT  BY  RECENT 
APPOINTEES  PARTICIPATING  IN  LAY  ORGANIZATIONS 


Timea 

Frequency 

None 

10 

One  hour 

11 

Two  hours 

22 

Three  hours 

20 

Four  hours 

32 

Five  hours 

12 

Six-seven  hours 

13 

Eight-nine  hours 

4 

Ten  or  more  hours 

7 

aMedian  number  of  hours  per  week  spent  by  recent  appointees 
participating  in  lay  organizations — 3.7. 
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Table  X  shows  the  number  of  hours  per  week  spent  by  recent  appointees  in 
various  organizations  and  institutions  immediately  prior  to  their  appoint¬ 
ments.  From  these  data  it  can  be  observed  that  the  successful  candidates 
were  most  active  in  church  institutions,  and  in  recreational,  social  and 
cultural  groups.  They  were  least  active  in  political  parties,  and  in 
veterans  and  patriotic  organizations.  One-fifth  of  the  recent  appointees 
were  directly  involved  in  leading  or  promoting  youth  organizations  but 
almost  two-thirds  of  the  recent  appointees  did  not  participate  in  any 
young  people's  organizations  operating  beyond  the  school’s  jurisdiction. 

Table  XI  refers  to  the  membership  of  recent  appointees  in  profes¬ 
sional  clubs  such  as  subject  or  grade  clubs,  teachers’  societies  or 


TABLE  XT 

NUMBER  OF  PROFESSIONAL  CLUBS  OR  ORGANIZATIONS  IN  WHICH  RECENT  APPOINTEES 
HELD  OFFICE  OR  MEMBERSHIP  PRIOR  TO  APPOINTMENT 


Frequency 

Held  office: 

One  Club 

33 

Two  Clubs 

22 

Three  Clubs 

15 

Four  Clubs 

2 

Held  membership: 

One  Club 

30 

Two  Clubs 

7 

Three  Clubs 

3 

associations,  and  curriculum  committees.  The  number  who  held  office 
outnumbered  those  who  were  members  by  seventy-two  to  forty.  The 

^One  hundred  and  twelve  of  the  respondents  answered  this  part 
of  the  questionnaire. 
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inference  derived  from  this  information  is  that  recognition  of  apparent 
leadership  ability  by  peer  groups  may  have  had  some  influence  on  selec¬ 
tion.  It  may  also  be  that  the  individual's  leadership  potential  was  mani¬ 
fest  to  the  selecting  personnel. 

Table  XII  shows  the  amount  of  time  spent  by  recent  appointees 
participating  in  professional  organizations.  The  median  amount  of  time 
spent  by  successful  candidates  was  1.7  hours  per  week.  When  Tables  X 


TABLE  XII 

AMOUNT  OF  TIME  IN  HOURS  PER  WEEK  SPENT  BY  RECENT  APPOINTEES 
PARTICIPATING  IN  PROFESSIONAL  ORGANIZATIONS 


Timea 

Frequency 

None 

6 

One  hour 

43 

Two  hours 

33 

Three  hours 

13 

Four  hours 

7 

Five  hours 

3 

Six-seven  hours 

3 

Eight-nine  hours 

2 

Ten  or  more  hours 

2 

aMedian  number  of  hours  per  week  spent  by  recent  appointees 
participating  in  professional  organizat ions— 1 . 7. 


and  XII  are  compared  there  is  a  marked  difference  in  the  variation  of  the 
frequency  distribution.  The  difference  between  the  median  amount  of  time 
spent  participating  in  lay  organizations  and  the  median  amount  of  time 
spent  participating  iri  professional  organizations  is  two  hours  per  week. 
It  would  appear  from  these  data  that  recent  appointees  are  active  in  both 
lay  and  professional  organizations.  It  might  also  be  inferred  from  the 
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data  in  Tables  IX  and  XI  that  recent  appointees  provided  leadership  in 
both  community  and  professional  affairs. 

Table  XIII  shows  the  number  of  recent  appointees  who  were  members 
of,  or  held  office  in  groups,  professional  or  otherwise,  whose  membership 
included  leading  educators  from  the  same  school  system.  The  reason  for 


TABLE  XIII 

NUMBER  OF  ORGANIZATIONS  AND  CLUBS  IN  WHICH  RECENT  APPOINTEES 
HELD  MEMBERSHIP  OR  OFFICE  AND  WHOSE  MEMBERSHIP 
INCLUDED  LEADING  EDUCATORS  OF  THE  SAME 
SCHOOL  SYSTEM 


Frequency 

Member  in: 

One  club 

37 

Two  clubs 

15 

Three  clubs 

9 

Four  clubs 

2 

Officer  in: 

One  club 

4 

Two  clubs 

2 

obtaining  this  information  was  to  check  the  assumption  that  to  receive  an 
administrative  appointment  it  is  advantageous  to  meet  some  of  the  leading 
educators  of  the  school  system  in  a  social  context  which  is  outside  of 
the  ordinary  school  relationships.  Sixty-nine  or  50.4  per  cent  of  the 
respondents  answered  this  question.  From  the  kinds  of  associations  des¬ 
cribed  by  the  recent  appointees,  it  is  difficult  to  judge  whether  or  not 
the  assumption  is  true. 

Questions  in  both  the  Principal 's  Questionnaire  and  the  Superin- 
tendent's  Questionnaire  requested  that  each  respondent  choose  five  of  the 
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fifteen  personal  factors  and  then  rank  the  five  factors  chosen  in  order 
of  importance.  The  opinion  of  recent  appointees  was  based  on  what  they 
conceived  to  be  those  personal  factors  which  had  been  influential  in  their 
being  selected  for  an  administrative  position.  Table  XIV  shows  how  these 
personal  factors  were  ranked  by  the  two  groups  of  respondents.  The 
median  was  used  to  rank  order  the  fifteen  personal  factors.  Each  judge 
was  asked  to  choose  the  five  factors  which  he  perceived  to  be  the  most 
important  and  then  rank  the  five  factors  he  had  chosen.  Eleven  of  the 
personal  factors  received  a  rank  from  at  least  one  superintendent  while 
all  the  factors  received  a  rank  from  at  least  one  recent  appointee.  In 
compiling  the  ranks  assigned  to  the  fifteen  factors  by  the  superintendents, 
the  four  factors  which  had  not  been  ranked  were  considered  a  tie  and 
assigned  a  rank  of  13.5. 

Referring  to  Table  XIV  it  can  be  noted  that  leadership,  ability  to 
teach,  and  character  were  assigned  the  first  three  places,  in  that  order, 
as  ranked  by  the  superintendents.  Ability  to  get  along  with  people, 
organizing  and  executive  ability,  tact  and  diplomacy,  and  interest  in, 
and  liking  for  children  are  tied  for  the  next  rank  in  relative  importance. 
The  recent  appointees  ranked  interest  in,  and  liking  for,  children, 
ability  to  teach,  ability  to  get  along  with  people,  organizing  and  execu¬ 
tive  ability,  and  initiative  and  willingness  to  work  as  the  five  most 
important  factors.  Spearman's  rho  was  computed  at  .534  using  the  formula 
for  tied  ranks  found  in  Siegel.  With  N  =■  15,  this  rank  correlation  is 
significant  at  the  .05  level. 

2sidney  Siegel,  Non  Parametric  Statistics  for  the  Behaviorial 
Sciences  (New  York:  McGraw-Hill  Inc.,  1956),  pp.  202-210. 
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TABLE  XIV 

COMPARISON  OF  MEDIAN  RANKS  AND  RANK  ORDER  ASSIGNED  BY  SUPERINTENDENTS  AND 
RECENT  APPOINTEES  TO  FIFTEEN  PERSONAL  FACTORS 


Personal  factors 

Sa 

Median 

RAb 

Rank 

Sa 

RAb 

Interest  in,  and  liking  for  children 

3 

2.25 

5.5 

1 

Ability  to  teach 

2- 

2.40 

2-J 

2 

Ability  to  get  along  with  people 

3 

2.43 

5.5 

3 

Organizing  and  executive  ability 

3 

2.45 

5.5 

4 

Initiative  and  willingness  to  work 

4.  7 

2.61 

10 

5 

Interest  in  community  affairs 

3.00 

13.5 

6 

Leadership 

1.1 

3.20 

1 

7 

Good  judgment  and  common  sense 

3.3 

3.43 

8 

8 

Character 

2.5 

3.58 

3 

9 

Active  participation  in 
professional  organizations 

3.  75 

13.5 

10 

Sense  of  humour 

5 

3.83 

11 

11 

Poise  and  emotional  stability 

4 

4.16 

9 

12 

Tact  and  diplomacy 

3 

4.54 

5.5 

13 

Appearance 

4.  70 

13.5 

14 

Good  health 

4.  75 

13.5 

15 

a Superintendents. 
^Recent  appointees. 


Because  of  the  small  number  of  superintendents  participating  in  the 


study,  the  conclusions  drawn  from  the  data  presented  on  personal  factors 
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may  not  have  much  significance.  The  superintendents'  opinions  about  the 
relative  importance  of  the  personal  factors  were  based  on  their  personal 
preferences  while  the  recent  appointees'  opinions  were  based  on  what  they 
conceived  as  being  influential.  The  lack  of  agreement  on  such  important 
factors  as  leadership,  character,  and  initiative  and  willingness  to  work 
may  be  either  apparent  or  real.  The  superintendents  may  have  differen¬ 
tiated  between  their  practices  and  preferences.  Recent  appointees  may 
have  differentiated  between  what  they  conceived  to  be  the  influential 
and  the  ideal  personal  factors.  Depending  upon  the  amount  and  direction 
of  the  differentiation,  the  lack  of  agreement  could  be  real  or  apparent. 

III.  RELATIVE  IMPORTANCE  OF  THE  CRITERIA 

Table  XV  shows  the  comparative  importance  attached  to  the  selection 
criteria  when  ranked  from  one  to  nine  by  the  superintendents  and  recent 
appointees.  A  calculation  of  Spearman's  rho  gives  a  highly  significant 
coefficient  of  .904.  With  N  =  9,  a  coefficient  of  .783  is  required  for 
significance  at  the  .01  level. 

Table  XVI  shows  the  results  of  the  median  test  applied  to  the 
distribution  of  ranks  given  to  each  of  the  criteria  by  recent  appointees 
and  superintendents.  In  sex  and  intelligence,  a  significant  difference 
was  noted  between  the  ranks  assigned  by  the  recent  appointees  and  superin¬ 
tendents.  Superintendents  tended  to  place  less  emphasis  on  the  sex  cri¬ 
terion  than  did  the  recent  appointees  while  the  converse  is  true  of 
intelligence. 

The  degree  of  agreement  on  the  selection  criteria  may  have 
resulted  from  the  fact  that  superintendents  are  usually  selected  from  the 
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TABLE  XV 

MEDIAN  RANKS  AND  RANK  ORDER  ASSIGNED  BY  SUPERINTENDENTS 
AND  RECENT  APPOINTEES  TO  THE  SELECTION  CRITERIA 


Criterion 

Median 

S  RA 

Rank 

S  RA 

Personal  factors 

1.4 

3.6 

1 

3 

Experience 

2.3 

2.1 

2 

1 

I ntel 1 igence 

3.3 

4.  7 

3.5 

4 

Training 

3.3 

2.  7 

3.5 

2 

Scholastic  achievement 

5.1 

5.1 

5 

5.5 

Breadth  of  knowledge 

5.4 

5.1 

6 

5.5 

Physical  fitness 

7.0 

7.1 

7.5 

7 

Age 

7.0 

7.  7 

7.5 

9 

Sex 

8.  7 

7.5 

9 

8 

TABLE  XVI 

SIGNIFICANCE  OF  DIFFERENCE  IN  RANK  ASSIGNED  BY 
AND  RECENT  APPOINTEES  TO  EACH  SELECTION 

SUPERINTENDENTS 

CRITERION 

Criterion 

Value  ofX2 

Age 

2.14 

Sex 

8.  78a 

Experience 

.03 

Training 

.09 

Scholastic  achievement 

.59 

Intelligence 

7. 85a 

Personal  factors 

1.42 

Physical  fitness 

.25 

Breadth  of  knowledge 

1.15 

Significant  at  the  .01  level,  df  =  1. 
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principals'  group  and  might  therefore  hold  similar  views  about  the  rela¬ 
tive  importance  of  criteria  used  in  selection.  Another  reason  for  the 
high  degree  of  agreement  may  have  resulted  from  the  superintendents 
selecting  individuals  for  administrative  positions  who  hold  the  same 
educational  values  and  who  profess  the  same  educational  philosophy  as 
the  superintendents.  A  third  reason,  and  this  would  appear  the  most 
likely,  is  that  there  is  a  general  degree  of  agreement  among  educators 
in  Western  Canada  about  the  relative  importance  which  should  be  attached 
to  the  selection  criteria. 


IV.  SUMMARY  OF  CHAPTER  IV 

Written  policies.  In  only  four  of  the  thirteen  large  school 
systems  surveyed  in  Western  Canada  were  the  selection  policies  written 
and  available  to  staff  members.  A  survey  of  the  literature  showed  that 
selection  policies  should  be  well-defined  and  explicit.  Nine  of  the 
school  systems  failed  to  meet  this  recommendation. 

Age.  No  age  limits  were  specified  by  any  of  the  school  systems 
while  the  median  limits  preferred  by  superintendents  were  twenty-six 
years  and  forty-five  years.  The  range  was  from  twenty-four  to  fifty- 
five  years.  The  median  age  of  recent  appointees  in  school  systems 
employing  over  1000  teachers  exceeded  the  median  age  of  recent  appointees 
in  school  systems  employing  under  1000  teachers  by  seven  years.  Twenty- 
three  per  cent  of  the  recent  appointees  exceeded  the  median  age  limits 
preferred  by  superintendents  but  only  seven  per  cent  exceeded  the  pre¬ 
ferred  range.  The  recommended  age  limits  approximated  the  preferred 
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median  limits  so  the  discrepancy  between  recommended  and  actual  practices 
was  twenty-three  per  cent. 

Sex.  Eleven  of  the  superintendents  stated  that  they  preferred 
male  administrators.  The  appointments  made  by  them  substantiate  their 
preferences  and  do  not  compare  favorably  with  the  recommendation  from 
the  literature  that  more  females  could  be  utilized  for  administrative 
positions. 

Experience.  Superintendents  preferred  to  select  candidates  who 
had  some  teaching  experience.  In  school  systems  employing  less  than  1000 
teachers,  the  majority  of  recent  appointees  had  less  than  ten  years 
teaching  experience  while  in  school  systems  employing  more  than  1000 
teachers,  the  majority  of  recent  appointees  had  over  eighteen  years 
experience.  It  was  concluded  that  teaching  experience  in  the  largest 
school  systems  was  a  more  important  criterion  than  it  was  in  the  smaller 
systems.  It  was  also  concluded  that  seniority — length  of  teaching  with¬ 
in  the  school  system — was  a  more  influential  factor  in  the  largest  school 
systems.  The  school  systems  which  employ  over  1000  teachers  appointed  to 
administrative  positions  teachers  who  possessed  considerably  more  exper¬ 
ience  than  was  recommended  in  the  literature. 

Training.  Seventy-nine  per  cent  of  the  recent  appointees  had  at 
least  one  university  degree  or  its  equivalent  in  years  of  training  which 
agreed  with  preferences  stated  by  the  superintendents.  Two-thirds  of 
the  recent  appointees  had  less  than  the  Master’s  degree  recommended  in 


the  literature. 
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Schol arship.  The  percentage  of  recent  appointees  who  had  been 
recipients  of  scholarships  or  fellowships  was  three  times  as  great  as  a 
group  of  education  students  who  had  received  academic  awards.  Scholar¬ 
ship  appears  to  have  been  an  important  factor  in  the  selection  process. 

Intelligence.  A  summary  of  intelligence  as  a  criterion  is  diffi¬ 
cult  because  of  the  different  categories  produced  by  intelligence  measures. 
It  appears  that  superior  intelligence  was  a  prerequisite  for  appointment. 

Personal  factors .  Recent  appointees  spent  more  time  working  with 
lay  organizations  than  with  professional  organizations.  There  was  some 
degree  of  agreement  between  recent  appointees  and  superintendents  on  the 
importance  of  personal  factors.  The  highest  agreement  was  on  the  impor¬ 
tance  of:  ability  to  teach;  ability  to  get  along  with  people;  good  judg¬ 
ment  and  common  sense;  sense  of  humour;  appearance;  and  good  health.  The 
lowest  agreement  was  on  the  importance  of:  interest  in,  and  liking  for, 
children;  initiative  and  willingness  to  work;  interest  in  community 
affairs;  leadership;  character;  poise  and  emotional  stability;  and  tact 
and  diplomacy. 

Physical  fitness  and  breadth  of  knowledge.  No  attempt  was  made 
to  determine  the  physical  fitness  and  breadth  of  knowledge  of  recent 
appointees . 

; 

Selection  criteria.  A  high  degree  of  agreement  was  shown  on  the 
importance  of  the  nine  criteria  used  in  the  study.  Only  on  sex  and  intel¬ 
ligence  was  there  a  significant  difference  in  the  distribution  of  ranks. 
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CHAPTER  V 


PROCEDURES  USED  IN  SELECTING  ADMINISTRATIVE  PERSONNEL 

The  purpose  of  this  chapter  is  to  present  a  descriptive  analysis 
of  the  various  procedures  involved  in  the  selection  of  administrative 
personnel  in  Western  Canadian  school  systems.  The  means  of  determining 
the  qualifications  which  candidates  must  meet  will  be  discussed  and  a 
comparison  will  be  made  among  procedures  reported  by  superintendents, 
procedures  reported  by  recent  appointees  and  procedures  recommended  in 
the  literature. 


I.  IDENTIFICATION 

One  of  the  assumptions  frequently  made  about  large  school  systems 
is  that  the  individual  teacher  has  to  gain  considerable  teaching  experience 
within  the  school  system  to  receive  an  appointment  to  an  administrative 
position.  Eight  of  the  thirteen  superintendents  who  participated  in  the 
study  reported  that  they  considered  applications  from  outside  their  school 
systems  while  three  reported  that  they  did  not  consider  outside  applica¬ 
tions.  Two  superintendents  reported  that  applications  from  outside  the 
school  system  for  administrative  positions  were  seldom  considered.  Of 
the  eight  superintendents  who  considered  outside  applications,  four  stated 
that  they  always  advertised  for  applications  in  order  to  fill  the  vacant 
position  while  four  stated  that  they  frequently  advertised.  Two  of  the 
eight  frequently  requested  names  of  suitable  candidates  from  teachers' 
colleges  or  faculties  of  education  while  one  superintendent  reported  that 
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this  was  done  occasionally. 

Table  XVII  refers  to  the  manner  by  which  recent  appointees  who 
were  not  in  the  school  system  where  they  received  their  appointment 
learned  about  the  position  to  which  they  were  appointed.  Six  of  the  re¬ 
cent  appointees  saw  the  position  described  in  a  newspaper  advertisement; 

TABLE  XVII 

METHODS  BY  WHICH  RECENT  APPOINTEES  FROM  OUTSIDE  THE  SCHOOL  SYSTEM 
LEARNED  ABOUT  THE  POSITION  TO  WHICH  THEY  WERE  APPOINTED 


Method 

Frequency 

Advertisement 

6 

Invited  to  apply  by  superintendent 

2 

Invited  to  apply  by  principal 

1 

Heard  from  teachers  in  the  system 

1 

Hearsay 

1 

Speculation 

1 

No  answer 

3 

three  were  invited  to  apply  by  either  the  superintendent  or  a  principal; 
and  three  learned  about  the  position  in  various  ways.  It  seems  reasonable 
to  infer  from  the  information  available  that  other  types  of  identification 
were  utilized  as  much  as  advertisements.  It  also  seems  reasonable  to  in¬ 
fer  that  the  search  for  prospective  administrators  from  outside  the  school 
system  might  not  have  been  as  well  organized  as  it  could  have  been. 

The  larger  a  school  system  becomes  the  greater  is  the  problem  of 
identifying  suitable  candidates  for  administrative  positions.  Only  in  one 
school  system  was  the  identification  done  by  the  superintendent  alone.  In 
school  systems  where  over  1000  teachers  were  employed,  two  of  the  three 
superintendents  reported  that  identification  was  never  made  by  the 
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superintendent  alone  while  the  third  reported  that  identification  of 
suitable  candidates  was  occasionally  made  solely  by  the  superintendent . 
The  two  methods  generally  used  to  identify  possible  candidates  were: 
l)  self-identification  or  identification  by  application;  2)  identifica¬ 
tion  by  a  committee  working  in  conjunction  with  the  superintendent. 
Table  XVIII  refers  to  the  methods  used  in  identifying  possible  adminis¬ 
trative  candidates  who  came  from  within  the  school  system.  The  submis¬ 
sion  of  names  of  suitable  candidates  by  supervisors  was  not  a  method  of 

TABLE  XVIII 

METHODS  OF  IDENTIFYING  POSSIBLE  CANDIDATES  FOR  ADMINISTRATIVE 
POSITIONS  FROM  WITHIN  THE  SCHOOL  SYSTEMS 


Method 

Always 

Frequency 

Frequently  Occasionally 

Never 

Identification  by  the 
superintendent  alone 

1 

3 

4 

5 

Identification  by  the 
superintendent  and 
committee 

8 

3 

2 

0 

Identification  by 
supervisors 

1 

2 

3 

7 

Self-identification 

8 

2 

0 

3 

identification  which  had 

wide  usage. 

Seven  of  the 

superintendents 

re- 

ported  that  this  method  was  never  used;  one  superintendent  reported  that 
this  method  was  always  used;  three  superintendents  reported  that  it  was 
frequently  used;  and  three  superintendents  reported  occasional  usage. 

Of  the  138  recent  appointees,  91  reported  that  they  had  applied 
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for  the  position,  42  said  that  they  had  not  applied  and  five  respondents 
did  not  answer  this  question.  Twenty-one,  or  fifty  per  cent,  of  the  42 
recent  appointees  who  had  not  submitted  an  application  reported  that  they 
had  indicated  an  interest  in  the  possibility  of  an  appointment  to  an  ad¬ 
ministrative  position.  Twenty-one,  or  sixteen  per  cent,  of  the  138  recent 
appointees  were  appointed  to  administrative  positions  without  applying  or 
indicating  any  interest  in  the  position. 

Forty-four,  or  forty-five  per  cent,  of  the  recent  appointees  who 
submitted  applications  used  standard  forms  when  applying  for  adminis¬ 
trative  positions.  The  remainder  of  those  who  submitted  applications  did 
not  use  a  standard  form.  It  may  be  concluded  that  the  amount  and  kind 
of  information  available  to  the  selectors  about  the  background  of  each 
candidate  may  have  varied  considerably.  Some  large  school  systems  com¬ 
pile  records  of  teacher  service  and,  if  these  are  cumulative,  the  neces¬ 
sary  information  may  be  readily  available.  In  such  cases  standard  forms 
may  not  be  necessary  and  the  administration  may  not  wish  to  consider 
them. 

When  the  practices  followed  by  school  systems  are  compared  with 
the  recommendations  from  the  literature,  there  appear  to  be  some  dif¬ 
ferences.  The  recommendation  that  as  wide  a  geographical  area  as  possible 
be  covered  to  discover  suitable  candidates  appears  to  be  different  from 
what  was  practised  when  the  limited  number  of  appointments  which  resulted 
from  advertisements  is  taken  into  account.  The  recommendation  that  the 
search  for  possible  administrators  be  carried  out  through  all  academic 
levels  from  high  school  to  graduate  school  differed  from  the  practices 
reported  by  the  superintendents.  Three  superintendents  repdrted  using 
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faculties  of  education  as  a  possible  source  of  administrators;  one  re¬ 
ported  attempts  to  identify  possible  candidates  at  the  student  level  in 
high  school. 

Most  of  the  superintendents  reported  that  they  made  some  attempt 
to  identify  candidates  prior  to  actual  need.  Five  of  the  superintendents 
reported  that  this  was  always  done;  five  that  it  was  frequently  done;  and 
three  attempted  prior  identification  occasionally.  Five  of  the  superin¬ 
tendents  reported  that  they  retained  a  list  of  suitable  candidates  from 
one  year  to  another;  three  reported  that  a  list  was  frequently  retained; 
and  five  superintendents  reported  that  they  never  retained  a  list  of 
suitable  candidates.  In  two  of  the  three  school  systems  where  over  1000 
teachers  were  employed,  the  superintendents  reported  that  lists  of  suit¬ 
able  candidates  were  never  retained. 

The  recommendations  taken  from  the  literature  explicitly  emphasize 
the  necessity  of  prior  identification  and  the  retention  of  lists  of  poten¬ 
tial  candidates.  It  may  be  concluded  that  the  thirteen  school  systems  in 
Western  Canada  participating  in  the  study  did  not  adhere  closely  to  the 
practices  recommended  in  the  literature. 

II.  DETERMINING  THE  QUALIFICATIONS 

One  of  the  problems  in  Selecting  administrators  is  the  determina¬ 
tion  of  the  qualifications  which  a  candidate  must  possess  to  be  considered 
for  an  appointment  to  an  administrative  position.  In  Chapter  II  the 
methods  used  by  three  school  systems  were  cited  as  examples  of  how 
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qualifications  could  be  determined.  In  two  of  these  systems  the  qualifi¬ 
cations  were  determined  by  a  committee  representing  a  cross-section  of 
the  educational  community. 

In  six  of  the  thirteen  school  systems  surveyed  in  this  study,  the 
school  board,  or  a  committee  of  the  board  together  with  the  superinten¬ 
dent,  always  determined  the  qualifications  required  of  candidates  con¬ 
sidered  for  administrative  appointments.  In  five  of  the  school  systems, 
the  superintendent,  as  a  committee  member,  or  in  conjunction  with  a 
committee  of  either  principals  or  trustees,  determined  the  qualifications 
necessary.  In  two  school  systems  the  superintendent  alone  decided  what 
qualifications  an  individual  must  possess  to  be  considered  for  an  appoint¬ 
ment.  In  school  systems  where  committees  were  used,  the  superintendent 
was  always  a  member  of  the  committee.  The  other  personnel  who  were  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  committees  were  the  superintendent's  assistants,  trustees, 
supervisors,  principals  and  the  personnel  officer.  But  only  in  one  school 
system  was  the  committee  composed,  in  part,  of  principals;  and  the  per¬ 
sonnel  officer  served  on  the  qualifications  committee  in  only  one  school 
system.  Most  of  the  committees  were  composed,  either  wholly  or  partly, 
of  superintendents,  their  assistants,  trustees  and  supervisors.  Tables 
XIX  and  XX  show  the  personnel  who  determined  the  qualifications  and, 

^-Lawrence  F.  Read,  "Appointing  the  Principal,"  The  American  School 
Board  Journal,  CXXXIX  (July,  1959),  pp.  14-15. 

A.  Templeton,  "Yonkers  System  of  Selecting  Principals,"  School 
Executive,  LXXI  (June,  1952),  pp.6l. 

Robert  F.  Paulsen,  "The  Identification  and  Selection  of  School 
Administrators"  in  Donald  E.  Tope,  A  Forward  Look — The  Preparation  of 
School  Administrators  19 70  (Eugene:  Bureau  of  Educational  Research, 
University  of  Oregon,  I960),  pp.  52-53. 
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TABLE  XIX 

PERSONNEL  RESPONSIBLE  FOR  DETERMINING  QUALIFICATIONS  WHICH  CANDIDATES 
MUST  MEET  TO  BE  CONSIDERED  FOR  AN  ADMI NI STRATI VE  APPOINTMENT 


Personnel 

Always 

Frequency 

Frequently  Occasionally 

Never 

Trustees 

6 

0 

3 

4 

Superintendent 

12 

1 

0 

0 

Committee 

3 

6 

2 

2 

Principals 

0 

0 

1 

12 

Teachers 

0 

0 

0 

13 

where  committees  were  used,  the  personnel  who  served  on  the  committees,. 

There  are  probably  good  reasons  for  excluding  teachers  and  parents 
from  membership  in  qualification  committees  but  the  reasons  for  excluding 
principals  from  membership  in  the  committee  may  not  be  as  sound,,  Princi¬ 
pals,  because  they  occupy  a  supervisory  position,  should  have  some  sound 


TABLE  XX 

COMPOSITION  OF  QUALIFICATION  COMMITTEES 


Personnel 

Always 

Frequency 

Frequently  Occasionally 

Never 

Superintendent 

9 

0 

0 

0 

Superintendent's  assistant 

7 

1 

0 

1 

Trustees 

4 

2 

1 

2 

Supervisors 

2 

2 

2 

3 

Principals 

0 

1 

0 

8 

Teachers 

0 

0 

0 

9 

Parents 

0 

0 

0 

9 

Pupils 

0 

0 

0 

9 

Personnel  officer 

1 

0 

0 

8 

J 
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ideas  about  the  types  of  persons  required  to  fill  such  positions  and 
because  they  are  working  directly  with  teachers,  they  should  be  aware  of 
the  kinds  of  qualifications  a  teacher  should  possess  in  order  to  make  a 
good  supervisor.  Principals  should,  therefore,  be  able  to  provide  the 
necessary  fit  between  requirements  and  qualifications.  The  recommenda¬ 
tions  from  the  literature  stipulate  a  much  broader  base  for  the  qualifi¬ 
cation  committees  than  was  used  by  most  of  the  school  systems  surveyed. 
Because  most  of  the  thirteen  school  systems  make  predominant  use  of  cen¬ 
tral  office  personnel,  it  is  concluded  that  they  differ  from  the  recom¬ 
mendations  taken  from  the  literature. 

III.  METHOD  OF  SELECTION 

Once  the  qualifications,  which  candidates  must  possess  to  be  con¬ 
sidered  for  an  appointment,  have  been  determined  and  the  selection  proce¬ 
dures  have  been  established,  the  problem  of  who  will  make  the  selection 
remains.  Who  will  be  responsible  for  assessing  each  candidate's 
qualifications  in  terms  of  the  criteria  which  the  qualification  committee 
established? 

Twelve  of  the  superintendents  in  Western  Canada  reported  that  more 
than  one  person  was  always  considered  when  an  administrative  vacancy  had 
to  be  filled.  One  superintendent  reported  that  frequently  more  than  one 
person  was  considered  in  selecting  administrators. 

Six  of  the  superintendents  reported  that  committees  were  not  used 
in  selecting  appointees.  In  each  of  these  six  school  systems  the  selec¬ 
tions  were  made  by  the  superintendent.  Seven  of  the  school  systems 
utilized  committees  to  select  administrators.  Table  XXI  shows  the 
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composition  of  the  selection  committees  as  they  were  used  in  the  seven 
school  systems.  The  superintendent  was  always  a  member  of  the  committee 
while  the  superintendent's  assistants  were  always  members  of  the  commit¬ 
tee  in  six  of  the  school  systems.  Trustees  were  committee  members  in 
four  school  systems.  Supervisors  were  not  always  members  of  the  committee 
but  they  were  used  frequently  in  two  school  systems  and  occasionally  in 


TABLE  XXI 

COMPOSITION  OF  COMMITTEES  USED  FOR  SELECTING  ADMINI  STRATI  VE  PERSONNEL 


Personnel 

Always 

Frequency 

Frequently  Occasionally 

Never 

Superintendent 

7 

0 

0 

0 

Superintendent's  assistant 

6 

0 

0 

1 

Trustees 

4 

0 

1 

2 

Supervisors 

0 

2 

1 

4 

Principals 

1 

0 

1 

5 

one.  Principals  were  always  members  of  the  selection  committee  in  one 
school  system  and  occasionally  members  of  the  committee  in  another  school 
system.  Teachers  and  parents  were  never  members  of  the  selection  commit¬ 
tee. 

The  recommendations  taken  from  the  literature  stated  that  a 
committee  should  be  utilized  for  processing  candidates  and  the  composi¬ 
tion  of  the  committee  should  reflect  a  cross-section  of  the  educational 
community.  In  almost  half  of  the  school  systems  surveyed  in  Western 
Canada  committees  were  not  used.  In  the  remainder  of  the  school  systems 
which  participated  in  the  study,  selection  committees  were  utilized  but 
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the  membership  was  limited  largely  to  central  office  personnel.,  It  may 
be  concluded  from  this  information  that  the  practices  of  the  school 
systems  in  Western  Canada  were  not  congruent  with  the  recommendations 
taken  from  the  literature. 

IV.  SELECTION  PROCEDURES 

Application  Forms 

Reported  by  superintendents .  While  application  forms  are  one  of 
the  procedures  usually  a  part  of  teacher  selection,  they  may  also  be 
utilized  for  choosing  administrative  personnel. 

Table  XXII  reports  the  frequency  with  which  application  forms  were 

TABLE  XXII 

FREQUENCY  OF  USAGE  OF  APPLICATIONS  FOR  CANDIDATES  FROM  OUTSIDE  AND 
INSIDE  THE  SCHOOL  SYSTEM  AS  REPORTED  BY  SUPERINTENDENTS 


Always 

Frequency 

Frequently  Occasionally 

Never 

Candidates  from  outside 
the  school  system 

6 

2 

1 

3a 

Candidates  from  inside 
the  school  system 

9 

3 

0 

1 

aThree  superintendents  did  not  consider  applications  from  outside 
the  school  system. 


used  for  candidates  from  outside  and  inside  the  school  system.  For  candi¬ 
dates  from  inside  the  school  system,  nine  superintendents  stated  that 
application  forms  were  always  used  and  three  stated  that  they  were 
frequently  used,  while  one  superintendent  reported  that  application  forms 
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were  never  used.  For  candidates  from  outside  the  school  system,  six 
superintendents  stated  that  application  forms  were  always  required,  two 
required  application  forms  frequently  and  one  occasionally  while  three 
reported  that  they  were  never  used.  It  should  be  noted  that  these  three 
superintendents  stated  that  they  did  not  appoint  to  administrative  posi¬ 
tions  anyone  who  had  not  been  teaching  within  the  school  system. 

Reported  by  recent  appointees.  Table  XXIII  reports  the  method  and 
frequency  of  usage  of  application  forms  as  reported  by  recent  appointees. 

TABLE  XXIII 

FREQUENCY  OF  USAGE  OF  APPLICATIONS  FOR  CANDIDATES  FROM  OUTSIDE  AND 
INSIDE  THE  SCHOOL  SYSTEM  AS  REPORTED  BY  RECENT  APPOINTEES 


Method 

Inside 

Frequency 

Outside 

Total 

Made  application  for  an  adminis¬ 
trative  position 

82 

9 

91 

Indicated  an  interest  in  an 
administrative  position 

17 

4 

21 

Did  not  apply  and  did  not  indicate 
interest  in  an  administrative 
position 

19 

2 

21 

TOTAL 

118 

15 

133a 

aFive  recent  appointees  did  not  reply  to  this  question. 


Ninety-one  of  the  recent  appointees  or  68.4  per  cent  reported  that  they 
made  application  for  administrative  positions  while  forty-two  or  31.6  per 
cent  reported  that  they  had  not  done  so.  Of  these  forty-two,  twenty-one 
stated  that  they  had  indicated  an  interest  in  an  administrative  position. 
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Of  the  recent  appointees  who  had  not  been  teaching  in  the  school  system 
where  they  received  their  appointments,  nine  stated  that  they  made  appli¬ 
cation  for  the  position  while  six  stated  that  they  had  not  made  appli¬ 
cation.  Four  of  the  six  stated  that  they  had  indicated  an  interest  in 
the  position.  Of  the  recent  appointees  who  had  been  teaching  in  the 
school  systems  where  they  received  their  appointments,  eighty-two  or  69.5 
per  cent  stated  that  they  had  submitted  applications  and  thirty-six  or 
30.5  per  cent  stated  that  they  had  not  done  so.  Of  these  thirty-six, 
seventeen  stated  that  they  had  indicated  an  interest  in  an  administrative 
position.  Thus  of  the  133  respondents  who  answered  this  question,  ninety- 
one  had  applied  for  positions,  twenty-one  had  indicated  an  interest  in  an 
appointment,  while  twenty-one  had  not  applied  and  had  not  indicated  any 
interest  in  an  appointment. 

Comparison  with  the  literature.  In  making  the  recommendations 
that  application  forms  be  used  in  applying  for  administrative  positions, 
writers  in  the  field  of  educational  administration  assert  that  this  pro¬ 
vides  the  school  system  with  the  applicant's  background.  If  the  school 
system  employs  standard  application  forms  for  its  teacher  appointees, 
information  about  the  personal  and  educational  background  of  the  appli¬ 
cant  should  be  available.  If,  however,  school  systems  do  not  use 
standard  teacher  application  forms,  application  forms  for  administrative 
positions  may  provide  necessary  background  information.  Even  in  those 
school  systems  where  teacher  application  forms  are  required,  additional 
current  information  may  be  obtained  from  the  utilization  of  standard 
application  forms  submitted  by  candidates  for  administrative  positions. 
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It  may  be  concluded  that  concepts  about  the  importance  and  purpose  of 
applications  varied  considerably  among  school  systems  and  between  the 
practices  of  the  school  systems  and  those  recommended  in  the  literature* 

I ntervi ews 

Reported  by  superintendents*  One  of  the  superintendents  reported 
that  the  interview  was  never  used  as  one  of  the  procedures  to  select 
administrative  personnel.  Table  XXIV  shows  the  extent  to  which  the  inter¬ 
view  was  utilized  by  twelve  of  the  school  systems.  It  should  be  noted 


TABLE  XXIV 

FREQUENCY  OF  USAGE  OF  INTERVIEWS  AS  A  SELECTION  PROCEDURE  FOR  CANDIDATES 
FOR  ADMINI  STRATI  VE  POSITIONS  FROM  INSIDE  AND  OUTSIDE  THE  SCHOOL  SYSTEM 


Always 

Frequency 

Frequently  Occasionally 

Never 

Candidates  from  outside 
the  school  system 

7 

1 

0 

4a 

Candidates  from  inside 
the  school  system 

6 

3 

3 

0 

a Three  superintendents  did  not  consider  applications  from  outside 
the  school  system. 


that  where  applications  were  accepted  for  administrative  positions  from 
outside  the  school  system,  the  interview  was  almost  always  used  whereas 
it  was  not  as  widely  used  for  candidates  from  within  the  school  system. 
Tables  XXV  and  XXVI  account  for  the  personnel  who  were  responsible  for 
conducting  the  interview.  The  superintendent  was  always  responsible  for 
interviewing  the  candidates  in  ten  of  the  school  systems  and  frequently 
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TABLE  XXV 

PERSONNEL  RESPONSIBLE  FOR  INTERVIEWING  CANDIDATES  FOR  ADMINISTRATIVE 
POSITIONS  WHERE  INTERVIEWS  WERE  USED  AS  A  SELCTION  PROCEDURE 


Frequency 

Personnel 

Always 

Frequently  Occasionally 

Never 

Superintendent  10  1  00 
Superintendent’s  assistant  23  15 
Personnel  officer  11  09 
Committee  13  34 


in  one.  The  superintendent's  assistant  always  interviewed  candidates  in 
two  school  systems,  frequently  in  three,  occasionally  in  one  and  never  in 
five  school  systems.  The  personnel  officer  always  interviewed  candidates 
in  one  school  system,  frequently  in  one  and  never  in  nine  school  systems. 
Table  XXVI  gives  the  composition  of  the  interviewing  committees.  The 
superintendent  was  always  a  member  of  the  committee  while  the  superin¬ 
tendent's  assistant  and  the  trustees  were  next  in  order  of  usage. 


TABLE  XXVI 

COMPOSITION  OF  INTERVIEWING  COMMITTEES  IN  SEVEN  SCHOOL 
SYSTEMS  UTILIZING  THIS  SELECTION  PROCEDURE 


Personnel 

Always 

Frequency 

Frequently  Occasionally 

Never 

Superintendent 

7 

0 

0 

0 

Superintendent's  assistant 

5 

1 

0 

1 

Trustees 

3 

1 

0 

3 

Supervisors 

2 

1 

0 

4 

Principal s 

1 

0 

0 

6 

Teachers 

0 

0 

0 

7 

Parents 

0 

0 

0 

7 

■ 
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Supervisors  were  always  members  of  the  committee  in  two  school  systems 
while  principals  were  always  members  of  the  committee  in  one  school 
system.  Two  of  the  superintendents  reported  that  a  rating  scale  was  used 
during  interviews  to  arrive  at  a  comparative  rating  of  the  candidates. 

Reported  by  recent  appointees .  Sixty-nine  of  the  recent  appointees 
or  50.0  per  cent  reported  that  they  had  been  interviewed  as  part  of  the 
selection  process.  Sixty-eight  or  49.3  per  cent  reported  that  they  had 
not  been  interviewed  while  one  did  not  reply  to  this  question.  Table 
XXVII  shows  the  personnel  who  interviewed  candidates  as  reported  by  recent 
appointees.  The  superintendent  interviewed  thirty  candidates;  the 

TABLE  XXVII 

PERSONNEL  RESPONSIBLE  FOR  INTERVIEWING  CANDIDATES  FOR  ADMINISTRATIVE 
POSITIONS  AS  REPORTED  BY  RECENT  APPOINTEES 


Personnel  Frequency 


Superintendent  30 
Committee  20 
Superintendent's  assistant  16 
Personnel  officer  1 
Other  2 


superintendent's  assistant  interviewed  sixteen;  and  twenty  were  inter¬ 
viewed  by  a  committee.  Of  the  recent  appointees  who  reported  being 
interviewed,  twelve  were  not  teaching  in  the  school  system  where  they 
received  their  appointment. 

Comparison  with  the  literature.  The  recommendations  derived  from 
a  review  of  the  literature  was  that  interviews  should  be  carried  out  only 
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by  trained  interviewers  or  a  committee  using  check  lists  or  rating  scales* 
Superintendents  may  become,  through  the  experience  gained  in  their  posi¬ 
tion,  reasonably  proficient  in  the  art  of  interviewing  and  reasonably 
accurate  in  selecting  the  type  of  administrator  they  want  for  their 
schools.  But  one  of  the  strongest  recommendations  found  in  the  litera¬ 
ture  was  the  necessity  of  obtaining  more  than  one  person’s  judgment  in 
order  to  assess  properly  the  candidates  for  administrative  office.  The 
fact  that  only  twenty  recent  appointees  or  15.0  per  cent  were  inter¬ 
viewed  by  a  committee  points  to  the  necessity  of  improving  selection 
techniques.  The  conclusion  which  may  be  reached  is  that  there  is  a 
great  difference  between  actual  and  recommended  procedure  as  applied  to 
the  interview. 

University  Transcripts 

Reported  by  superintendents .  Table  XXVIII  refers  to  the  reported 

TABLE  XXVIII 

FREQUENCY  OF  USAGE  OF  UNIVERSTIY  TRANSCRIPTS  AS  A  SELECTION 
PROCEDURE  OF  CANDIDATES  FOR  ADMINISTRATIVE  POSITIONS 


Always 

Frequency 

Frequently  Occasionally 

Never 

Candidates  from  outside 
the  school  system 

3 

4 

0 

6a 

Candidates  from  inside 
the  school  system 

2 

3 

5 

3 

aThree  superintendents  did  not  consider  applications  from  outside 
the  school  system. 
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use  of  university  transcripts  as  a  means  of  assessing  either  the  amount 
of  training  or  the  scholarship  of  the  candidates.  For  candidates  from 
outside  the  school  system,  two  superintendents  reported  that  transcripts 
were  always  used,  three  reported  frequent  usage,  six  reported  occasional 
usage  and  three  superintendents  reported  that  transcripts  were  never 
used.  It  should  be  noted  that  three  superintendents  did  not  consider 
applications  from  outside  the  school  system.  For  candidates  from  within 
the  school  system,  three  superintendents  reported  that  university  trans¬ 
cripts  were  always  used,  four  reported  frequent  usage,  and  six  super¬ 
intendents  reported  that  university  transcripts  were  never  used. 

Reported  by  recent  appointees.  One  hundred  and  ten  of  the  recent 
appointees  or  80.3  per  cent  reported  that  transcripts  of  university 
standing  were  available  to  either  the  superintendent  or  the  selection 
committee.  Twenty-seven  or  19.7  per  cent  reported  that  the  transcripts 
were  not  available,  or  if  the  transcripts  were  available,  they  were  not 
aware  of  the  fact.  It  may  be  concluded  that  there  is  little  difference 
between  the  superintendents'  and  recent  appointees'  reports  on  this 
procedure. 

Comparison  with  the  1 iterature.  The  recommendation  from  the 
literature  was  that  transcripts  of  university  standings  should  be 
available  for  the  selection  committee.  The  fact  that  eighty  per  cent  of 
the  recent  appointees  reported  on  the  availability  of  their  transcripts 
indicates  a  high  degree  of  agreement  on  this  procedure. 
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Physical  Examinations 

Reported  by  superintendents .  The  attempt  to  discover  the  extent 
to  which  physical  fitness  was  considered  in  the  selection  process  was 
based  on  the  use  made  of  physical  examinations.  In  some  school  systems 
regular  medical  checkups  make  appointment  contingent  upon  physical  examina 
tion  unnecessary.  For  candidates  from  inside  the  school,  three  superin™ 
tendents  reported  that  candidates  were  always  required  to  undergo  phy¬ 
sical  examinations,  one  reported  that  candidates  were  frequently  required 
to  undergo  physical  examinations,  two  reported  that  this  procedure  was 
used  occasionally  and  seven  superintendents  reported  that  it  was  never 
used.  Seven  superintendents  reported  that  candidates  from  outside  the 
school  system  were  always  required  to  undergo  physical  examinations,  two 
superintendents  reported  that  candidates  were  frequently  required  to  under 
go  physical  examinations  and  four  superintendents  reported  that  this 
procedure  was  never  used.  Table  XXIX  shows  the  extent  to  which  physical 
examinations  were  used  as  a  selection  procedure. 


TABLE  XXIX 

FREQUENCY  OF  USAGE  OF  PHYSICAL  EXAMINATIONS  AS  A  SELECTION 
PROCEDURE  OF  CANDIDATES  FOR  ADMINISTRATIVE  POSITIONS 


Always 

Frequency 

Frequently  Occasionally 

Never 

Candidates 
the  school 

from  outside 
system 

7 

2 

0 

4a 

Candidates 
the  school 

from  inside 
system 

3 

1 

2 

7 

aThree  superintendents  did  not  consider  applications  from  outside 
the  school  system. 
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Reported  by  recent  appointees .  Of  the  recent  appointees  from 
inside  the  school  system  twelve,  or  9.4  per  cent  reported  that  they  had 
undergone  a  physical  examination  as  part  of  the  selective  process. 

Twenty  of  the  recent  appointees  stated  that  their  school  systems  re¬ 
quired  regular  physical  examinations  of  their  staff  members.  Ninety- 
five  recent  appointees,  or  74.8  per  cent  reported  that  they  had  not 
undergone  a  physical  examination.  Of  the  recent  appointees  from  outside 
the  school  system,  three,  or  20.0  per  cent  reported  that  they  had  under¬ 
gone  a  physical  examination  as  part  of  the  selection  process.  Six  of 
the  recent  appointees  from  outside  the  school  system,  or  40.0  per  cent 
were  not  required  to  undergo  a  physical  examination  as  is  shown  in  Table 
XXX.  It  seems  reasonable  to  conclude  that  there  is  a  considerable  dif¬ 
ference  between  the  replies  given  by  the  superintendents  and  recent 
appointees. 


TABLE  XXX 

FREQUENCY  OF  USAGE  OF  PHYSICAL  EXAMINATIONS  AS  A  SELECTION 
PROCEDURE  AS  REPORTED  BY  RECENT  APPOINTEES 


Frequency 

Yes  No 

Recent  appointees  from 
the  school  system 

outside 

3 

6 

Recent  appointees  from 
the  school  system 

inside 

12 

115 

Comparison  with 

the  literature. 

The  infrequent 

use  of  this  pro- 

cedure,  as  described  by  superintendents,  does  not  compare  favourably  with 
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the  recommendations  from  the  literature-  The  comparison  is  less  favour¬ 
able  when  the  procedure  as  illustrated  by  recent  appointees  is  examined- 
Physical  examinations  may  not  be  able  to  measure  stamina  and  energy 
level  to  the  extent  that  regular  school  attendance  can  but  to  secure  the 
best  possible  candidates,  physical  examinations  should  be  utilized-  It 
may  be  concluded  that  the  procedure  was  not  followed  to  the  extent  recom- 
mended  in  the  literature. 

Ability  and  Personality  Tests 

Reported  by  superintendents  and  recent  appointees .  Superintendents 
and  recent  appointees  were  in  complete  agreement  about  the  extent  of  the 
usage  of  this  procedure.  It  was  not  used  in  any  school  system. 

Comparison  with  the  literature.  There  is  a  great  difference 
between  what  was  done  and  what  is  recommended.  Writers  in  educational 
administration  state  that  ability  tests  should  be  administered  to  all 
candidates  and  they  suggest  that  the  administration  of  personality  tests 
should  be  considered. 

Recommendations 

Reported  by  superintendents .  Table  XXXI  shows  the  extent  to  which 
recommendations  were  used  as  a  selection  device.  With  candidates  from 
inside  the  school  system,  two  superintendents  reported  that  recommenda¬ 
tions  or  letters  of  reference  were  frequently  used  as  a  selection  pro¬ 
cedure,  three  reported  occasional  usage  and  eight  superintendents  re¬ 
ported  that  the  procedure  was  never  used.  With  candidates  from  outside 
the  school  system,  five  superintendents  reported  that  recommendations 
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were  always  used,  three  reported  frequent  usage,  one  reported  occasional 
usage  and  four  superintendents  reported  that  recommendations  were  never 
used.  It  should  be  noted  that  of  these  four  superintendents,  three  did 
not  consider  applications  from  outside  the  school  system., 

Seven  superintendents  stated  that  considerable  weight  was  given  to 
reports  from  principals.  The  principals1  reports  were  either  in  the  form 
of  a  regular  evaluation  of  the  teaching  staff  or  special  reports  on  can¬ 
didates  for  administrative  positions.  One  of  the  weaknesses  of  the  Super¬ 
intendent's  Questionnaire  is  apparent  at  this  juncture.  Another  question 


TABLE  XXXI 

FREQUENCY  OF  USAGE  OF  RECOMMENDATIONS  AS  A  SELECTION  PROCEDURE 
OF  CANDIDATES  FOR  ADMI NI  SIR  ATI  VE  POSITIONS 


Always 

Frequency 

Frequently  Occasionally 

Never 

Candidates  from  outside 
the  school  system 

5 

3 

1 

4a 

Candidates  from  inside 
the  school  system 

0 

2 

3 

8 

aThree  superintendents  did  not  consider  applications  from  outside 
the  school  system. 


should  have  been  included  in  an  effort  to  ascertain  the  influence  of 
ratings  assigned  by  principals  in  whose  schools  candidates  had  taught. 

In  all  but  one  school  system  the  recommendations  were  confiden¬ 
tial.  That  is,  they  were  sent  directly  to  the  superintendent  by  the 
person  making  the  recommendation.  One  superintendent  reported  utilization 
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of  a  standard  form  and  it  was  a  rating  sheet. 

Reported  by  recent  appointees.  For  candidates  from  within  the 
school  system,  fourteen  recent  appointees  or  11.4  per  cent  reported  that 
they  had  submitted  a  recommendation,  or  the  person  who  wrote  the  recom- 
mendation  forwarded  it  to  the  superintendent.  One  hundred  and  six  of  the 
recent  appointees  or  86.9  per  cent  reported  that  a  recommendation  had  not 
been  submitted.  For  candidates  from  outside  the  school  system,  eleven 
recent  appointees  or  73.3  per  cent  reported  that  they  had  either  submitted 
a  recommendation  or  had  one  submitted  for  them.  Four  recent  appointees 
or  26.7  per  cent  reported  that  a  recommendation  had  not  been  submitted. 
Table  XXXII  shows  the  usage  of  recommendations  as  reported  by  recent 
appointees.  Many  reported  in  answer  to  question  twenty-seven—a  question 


TABLE  XXXII 


FREQUENCY  OF  USAGE  OF  RECOMMENDATIONS  AS  A  SELECTION 
PROCEDURE  AS  REPORTED  BY  RECENT  APPOINTEES 


Frequency 


Yes 


No 


Recent  appointees  from  outside  the 
school  system 


11 


4 


Recent  appointees  from  inside  the 
school  system 


14 
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which  gave  respondents  an  opportunity  to  describe  other  factors  which 
they  believed  had  been  influential  in  helping  them  to  secure  the  appoint¬ 
ment —  the  belief  that  recommendations  from  principals  in  whose  schools 
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they  had  taught  were  influential  in  securing  the  appointment.  It  would 
appear  that  there  should  have  been  a  clear  distinction  between  the  nomi¬ 
nal  type  of  recommendation  and  the  evaluation  done  by  the  principal  of 
one  of  his  staff. 

It  is  difficult  to  ascertain  the  degree  of  agreement  between 
superintendents  and  recent  appointees.  Superintendents  did  not  report 
wide  usage  of  this  procedure  except  for  candidates  from  outside  the 
school  system.  The  reports  of  recent  appointees  appear  to  reflect  and 
substantiate  the  superintendents'  reports. 

Comparison  with  the  literature.  The  reported  reliance  upon  the 
recommendations  of  the  principals  agrees  with  the  literature  insofar  as 
the  person  making  the  recommendation  is  well  known  to  the  candidate  and 
the  superintendent.  It  seems  reasonable  to  assume  that,  in  large  school 
systems,  the  principal's  knowledge  of  his  staff  members  and  his  superin¬ 
tendent  would  be  fairly  extensive.  Otherwise  the  limited  faith  which 
was  apparently  placed  in  recommendations  has  the  support  of  the  writers 
in  this  field.  The  conclusion  which  may  be  reached  is  that  there  was 
considerable  agreement  among  superintendents,  recent  appointees  and  the 
recommendations  taken  from  the  literature. 

Field  Checks 

Reported  by  superintendents .  Six  of  the  superintendents  stated 
that  the  field  check  was  not  one  of  the  procedures  used  in  the  selec¬ 
tive  process.  In  the  other  seven  school  systems,  superintendents  stated 
that  field  checks  were  utilized.  The  responsibility  for  making  the 
field  check  was  shared  almost  equally  by  the  superintendent,  his  assis- 
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tant  and  the  supervisors  as  shown  in  Table  XXXIII. 


TABLE  XXXIII 

PERSONNEL  RESPONSIBLE  FOR  MAKING  FIELD  CHECKS  ON  CANDIDATES  AS  A 
SELECTION  PROCEDURE  OF  CANDIDATES  FOR  ADMINISTRATIVE  POSITIONS 


Personnel 

Always 

Frequency 

Frequently  Occasionally 

Never 

Superintendent 

2 

2 

2 

1 

Superintendent's  assistant 

2 

2 

1 

2 

Supervisor 

2 

2 

1 

2 

Reported  by  recent  appointees .  Twenty-five  recent  appointees  or 
18.6  per  cent  reported  that  a  field  check  was  a  procedure  used  in  their 
selection.  One  hundred  and  eleven  recent  appointees  or  81.4  per  cent 
reported  that  it  was  not.  Table  XXXIV  refers  to  central  office  person¬ 
nel  who  carried  out  the  field  check  on  the  twenty-five  recent  appointees 
who  reported  that  this  procedure  was  part  of  the  selection  process.  Ten 
of  the  checks  were  done  by  the  superintendent’s  assistant  while  seven 
were  done  by  the  superintendent  and  three  by  supervisors. 

TABLE  XXXIV 

PERSONNEL  RESPONSIBLE  FOR  MAKING  FIELD  CHECKS  ON  CANDIDATES  AS  A 
SELECTION  PROCEDURE  FOR  ADMINISTRATIVE  POSITIONS  AS  REPORTED 

BY  RECENT  APPOINTEES 


Personnel  Frequency 


Superintendent's  assistant  10 
Superintendent  7 
Supervisor  3 
Principal  2 
Other  3 


V  . 
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Comparison  with  the  literature.  One  of  the  most,  strongly  recom¬ 
mended  procedures  was  the  use  of  field  checks  for  selecting  successful 
candidates.  On-the-job  assessment  should  be  carried  out  as  often  as 
possible  by  as  many  persons  as  possible  to  obtain  the  number  of  judgments 
necessary  for  good  selection.  The  conclusion  which  may  be  reached  is 
that  there  is  a  great  disparity  between  the  practices  of  Western  Cana¬ 
dian  school  systems  and  the  recommendations  taken  from  the  literature. 

Internship 

Reported  by  superintendents.  Twelve  of  the  superintendents  re¬ 
ported  that  they  did  not  use  the  internship  as  one  of  the  selection  pro¬ 
cedures.  One  superintendent  outlined  a  proposed  program  which  would  make 
two  years  as  vice-principal  mandatory  for  the  principal  ship.  At  present, 
the  respondent's  school  system  makes  all  appointments  "acting"  for  a  one 
year  period.  This,  conceivably,  could  be  called  an  internship  program 
by  the  participants.  According  to  the  definition  used  in  this  study, 
a  developmental  program  of  the  type  described  above  does  not  meet  the 
requirements . 

Reported  by  recent  appointees .  Nineteen  of  the  recent  appointees 
or  13.8  per  cent  indicated  that  they  had  undertaken  an  internship  pro¬ 
gram.  Nine  of  these  respondents  looked  upon  the  vi ce-principalship  as 
a  form  of  internship;  three  had  served  as  supervisors  and  believed  this 
was  a  type  of  internship;  two  had  served  as  principals  in  other  school 
systems  and  they  believed  the  nature  of  their  duties  was  a  type  of 
internship;  two  had  been  appointed  as  temporary  replacements  and  had 
continued  in  the  position  because  their  leadership  had  proven  satisfactory 
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two  had  served  as  interns  in  Etobicoke,  Ontario,  where  the  superinten¬ 
dent  had  a  well-organized  internship  program;  and  one  had  been  given 
in-service  training  by  his  superintendent.  On  the  basis  of  the  brief 
descriptions  submitted,  it  is  not  possible  to  assert  exactly  how  many  of 
the  foregoing  programs  were  internships.  It  should  be  possible  to  assume, 
however,  that  only  a  few  of  them  could  really  be  called  internships.  The 
conclusion  which  may  be  reached  is  that  reports  of  superintendents  and 
recent  appointees  substantiate  one  another. 

Comparison  with  the  1 i terature.  In  this  procedure,  there  appears 
to  be  a  great  difference  between  the  recommended  practices  and  those 
followed  by  the  school  systems.  To  many  of  the  writers,  the  internship 
program  presents  the  possibility  of  simultaneously  selecting  and  training 
administrators  and  they  believe  it  is  one  of  the  hopes  for  the  future. 
School  systems  in  Western  Canada  do  not  appear  to  be  utilizing  this  pro- 
cedure  as  much  as  they  could. 

V.  IMPORTANCE  OF  THE  SEVEN  PROCEDURES  AS 
RANKED  BY  THE  SUPERINTENDENTS 

The  superintendents  were  requested  to  rank  the  procedures  in 
order  of  importance.  Table  XXXV  shows  the  median  ranks  assigned  by  super¬ 
intendents  to  the  procedures  and  the  rank  order  based  on  the  median  ranks. 
Applications,  field  checks  and  interviews  were  ranked  from  one  to  three 
respectively.  On  the  basis  of  the  emphasis  placed  on  the  various  pro¬ 
cedures,  it  is  doubtful  if  the  writers  in  the  field  of  educational  adminis¬ 
tration  would  rank  interviews  and  applications  as  high  as  did  the 
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TABLE  XXXV 

MEDIAN  RANKS  AND  RANK  ORDER  ASSIGNED  BY  SUPERINTENDENTS 
TO  SEVEN  SELECTION  PROCEDURES 


Procedure 

Median 

Rank 

Applications 

2.0 

1 

Field  checks 

2.2 

2 

Interviews 

2.5 

3 

References  or  recommendations 

3.5 

4 

Transcripts 

3.  7 

5 

I nternships 

5.7 

6 

Ability  or  personality  tests 

6.  7 

7 

superintendents  in  Western  Canada.  And  the  writers  would  probably  assign 
ability  tests  and  internships  mushchhigfyferrranks:  than  was  given  these  two 
procedures  by  the  superintendents. 

VI.  SUMMARY  OF  CHAPTER  V 

Identification.  Few  school  systems  attempted  to  utilize  possible 
methods  other  than  the  two  main  ones:  self-identification,  or  identifica¬ 
tion  by  application;  and  identification  by  a  committee.  Most  of  the 
superintendents  attempted  to  identify  candidates  prior  to  vacancies  in 
their  staffs  but  five  superintendents  reported  that  they  did  not  retain 
from  year  to  year  a  master  list  of  suitable  candidates.  Approximately 
one-third  of  the  recent  appointees'  identification  appears  to  have  been 
accomplished  without  soliciting  applications.  Hence,  it  would  appear 
that  there  is  some  variation  in  the  methods  used  in  Western  Canada  to 
identify  prospective  administrators. 
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Determining  the  qualifications.  It  appears  that  desirable  qualifi¬ 
cations  of  candidates  for  administrative  positions  were  determined  in 
most  school  systems  by  committees.  In  two  school  systems  the  superin¬ 
tendents  determined  the  qualifications  but  in  the  other  school  systems 
a  committee  of  trustees  or  administrators,  with  the  superintendent  as  the 
central  figure,  decided  what  qualifications  were  necessary.  It  would 
appear  that,  in  the  wide  usage  made  of  committees,  nearly  all  of  the 
school  systems  followed  the  practices  recommended  in  the  literature.  In 
some  of  the  school  systems,  the  committee  membership  may  not  have  had  as 
wide  a  base  for  membership  as  was  recommended. 

Method  of  selection.  In  almost  all  cases,  more  than  one  indivi¬ 
dual  was  considered  for  an  administrative  vacancy.  In  six  school  systems 
the  superintendents  selected  successful  candidates  and  in  the  other  seven, 
a  committee  made  the  selection.  Where  selection  committees  were  utilized, 
the  superintendent,  his  assistant  or  assistants,  and  trustees  were  usually 
committee  members.  From  the  point  of  view  of  the  recommended  practices, 
it  would  appear  that  more  use  could  be  made  of  committees  and  that  com¬ 
mittee  membership  might  be  extended. 

Applications.  Superintendents  who  selected  candidates  from  out¬ 
side  the  school  system  made  wide  use  of  applications.  Even  with  candi¬ 
dates  from  inside  the  school  systems,  there  was  wide  usage  of  applica¬ 
tions  with  only  one  superintendent  stating  that  they  were  never  used.  The 
replies  of  recent  appointees  appear  to  support  the  superintendents' 
assertions.  Superintendents  ranked  applications  as  the  most  important 
procedure;  it  is  doubtful  if  writers  in  the  field  of  educational  adminis- 
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tration  attach  as  much  importance  to  this  procedure. 

I nterviews .  Interviews  were  ranked  high  by  superintendents  as 
a  selection  procedure.  These  were  usually  conducted  by  the  super¬ 
intendent  although  there  was  some  utilization  of  other  administrative 
staff  members  and  committees.  Reports  of  recent  appointees  point 
to  variations  in  the  extent  to  which  interviews  were  utilized  by  school 
systems  and  the  usage  might  not  be  quite  as  extensive  as  the  superin¬ 
tendents  reported.  There  also  appears  to  be  some  variation  between  the 
school  systems  and  the  recommendations  taken  from  the  literature  in  the 
emphasis  placed  on  interviews.  The  most  noticeable  variation  was  with 
respect  to  the  use  of  standard  rating  guides  or  check  lists  and  the 
availability  of  trained  interviewers  although  superintendents  might  be 
placed  in  this  category. 

University  transcripts .  No  great  discrepancies  appeared  between 
the  reports  of  superintendents  and  of  recent  appointees.  Slightly  over 
eighty  per  cent  of  the  recent  appointees  stated  that  transcripts  of  their 
university  standings  were  available  to  selectors.  If  the  transcripts 
were  used  in  making  selections,  then  there  appears  to  have  been  con¬ 
gruence  between  the  practices  of  the  school  system  and  the  recommenda¬ 
tions  taken  from  the  literature. 

Physical  fitness.  From  the  small  number  of  recent  appointees 
who  reported  receiving  a  physical  examination  prior  to  their  appointment, 
it  would  appear  that  the  application  of  this  procedure  is  not  widespread. 
Superintendents  reported  that  the  procedure  was  used  more  often  with 
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applicants  from  outside  the  school  system  than  with  those  from  inside  the 
school  system.  The  differences  between  recommended  and  actual  practices 
show  considerable  variation. 

Ability  and  personality  tests.  No  individual  tests  were  used  as 
part  of  the  selection  process  and  the  reports  of  superintendents  and 
recent  appointees  reflected  the  absence  of  any  type  of  tests.  The  recom¬ 
mendations  derived  from  the  literature  placed  great  emphasis  on  the  ad¬ 
ministering  of  individual  ability  tests  although  it  may  be  impractical 
for  school  systems  to  carry  out  such  a  testing  program. 

Recommendations .  The  extent  of  the  agreement  between  superin¬ 
tendents  and  recent  appointees  on  the  reliance  placed  upon  recommendations 
or  references  is  difficult  to  ascertain  because  many  principals  submit 
periodic  assessments  of  teachers  and  these  were  used  by  school  systems 
for  both  identification  and  selection.  In  some  school  systems  principals' 
reports  and  references  appear  to  have  been  extremely  influential  in  the 
selection  process.  When  these  reports  were  used,  the  procedure  is  in 
agreement  with  the  recommendations  derived  from  the  literature.  Nominal 
recommendations  or  references  appear  to  have  been  of  some  influence  but 
this  type  is  not  countenanced  by  the  writers  in  this  field. 

Field  checks .  The  reports  of  superintendents  and  recent  appointees 
did  not  agree  on  the  extent  to  which  this  procedure  was  utilized  in  the 
selection  process.  The  superintendents  appear  to  believe  that  it  had 
wider  application  than  the  reports  of  recent  appointees'  tend  to  indicate. 
There  appears  to  be,  also,  considerable  difference  between  practice  and 
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theory.  On-the-job  observation  of  candidates  was  recommended  as  an  ideal 
way  of  learning  a  candidate's  potential  but  the  procedure  was  not  applied 
on  a  large  scale. 

Internships .  Only  one  school  system  reported  an  attempt  to  insti¬ 
tute  an  intership  program  but  nineteen  recent  appointees  reported  that 
they  had  served  as  interns.  Few  of  the  internships  described  by  recent 
appointees  appear  to  meet  the  requirements  provided  by  the  definition 
used  in  this  study.  The  technique  of  interning  appears  to  be  a  rela¬ 
tively  new  one  for  the  selection  of  administrators  so  it  is  not 
strange  or  unexpected  that  there  should  be  little  congruence  between  the 
recommended  usage  and  the  practices  of  the  school  systems. 

Ranking .  In  attempting  to  rank  the  procedures  on  the  basis  of 
the  recommendations  taken  from  the  literature,  the  emphasis  which  was 
given  to  internships,  field  checks,  ability  tests  and  university  trans¬ 
cripts  tends  to  place  them  at  the  upper  end  of  a  continuum  with  recom¬ 
mendations,  interviews  and  applications  at  the  lower  end.  Superintendents 
placed  applications,  field  checks,  interviews  and  recommendations  at 
the  upper  end  of  the  continuum  with  transcripts,  internships  and  ability 
tests  at  the  lower  end.  While  it  must  be  stressed  that  the  dichotomy 
assigned  the  recommended  procedures  is  arbitrary,  there  appears  to  be 
some  weight  from  the  authorities  to  support  such  a  division.  The  varia¬ 
tion  in  ranking  points  up'  the  differences  in  emphasis  placed  on  the 
procedures  by  the  school  systems  and  by  the  recommendations  taken  from 


the  literature. 


CHAPTER  VI 


SUMMARY,  CONCLUSIONS  AND  RECOMMENDATI ONS 

I.  SUMMARY  OF  THE  INVESTIGATION 

The  purposes  of  the  study  were  to  determine:  the  methods 
superintendents  used  in  identifying  persons  for  administrative  posi¬ 
tions;  the  criteria  and  procedures  used  in  choosing  successful  candidates; 
the  criteria  and  procedures  recommended  in  the  related  literature;  the 
criteria  and  procedures  used  in  the  selection  process  as  stated  and  illus¬ 
trated  by  the  recent  appointees;  differences  between  criteria  and  pro¬ 
cedures  recommended  in  the  literature  and  used  by  superintendents;  and 
differences  between  the  practices  stated  by  superintendents  and  illus¬ 
trated  by  recent  appointees.  The  administrators  were  defined  as  those 
selected  for  the  first  time  from  the  teaching  ranks  or  applicants  who 
had  been  teaching  or  filling  administrative  positions  outside  the  school 
system  where  they  received  their  appointments.  The  definition  encompassed 
individuals  selected  for  the  principalship,  vice-principalship  or  assis¬ 
tant  principal  ship.  The  survey  was  confined  to  school  systems  where  more 
than  250  teachers  were  employed.  The  recent  appointees  who  answered  the 
Principal's  Questionnaire  were  appointed  in  the  three  year  period  sub¬ 
sequent  to  January  1,  1959. 

The  related  literature  was  surveyed  to  discover  the  criteria  and 
procedures  recommended  for  use  in  the  selection  of  school  administrators. 
Nine  criteria  and  seven  procedures  were  chosen  as  representative  of  the 
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recommendations  of  the  majority  of  writers.  The  questionnaires  were 
based  on  these  criteria  and  procedures.  Scope  for  additional  informa¬ 
tion  was  made  available  by  the  use  of  an  open-ended  question. 

Questionnaires  were  sent  to  fifteen  superintendents  and  to  216 
recent  appointees.  Thirteen  of  the  superintendents  and  172  of  the  recent 
appointees  returned  completed  questionnaires.  The  replies  of  the  superin¬ 
tendents  were  compiled  in  tabular  form  while  158  of  the  172  questionnaires 
received  from  recent  appointees  were  coded  and  the  data  punched  in  IBM 
cards.  One  hundred  and  thirty-eight  usable  returns  were  analyzed  to 
supply  the  data  for  the  study. 

The  data,  after  compilation,  were  reported  and  analyzed  by  making 
comparisons  among  the  superintendents1  replies,  recent  appointees'  replies 
and  the  suggestions  found  in  the  literature.  Conclusions  as  to  the 
nature  and  extent  of  the  agreement  or  disagreement  were  made  for  each 
criterion  and  procedure. 

Statistical  tests  were  applied  to  compute  the  rank  order  coeffi¬ 
cient  for  the  degree  of  agreement  on  the  relative  importance  of  the  per™ 
sonal  factors  and  selection  criteria  as  assigned  by  superintendents  and 
recent  appointees.  In  both  cases,  the  rank  order  was  based  on  the  median 
ranks  assigned  by  superintendents  and  recent  appointees.  Spearman's  rho 
was  computed  from  the  rank  order.  For  the  selection  criteria,  a  chi 
square  test  was  applied  to  test  the  agreement  between  superintendents' 
and  recent  appointees'  distribution  of  ranks  for  each  of  the  nine  crite¬ 


ria. 
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II.  SUMMARY  OF  CONCLUSIONS 

The  extent  to  which  selection  policies  were  written  and  available 
to  staff  personnel  was  taken  to  indicate  the  extent  of  an  orderly,  well- 
developed  selection  program.  This  criterion  may  or  may  not  be  entirely 
satisfactory  but  at  least  it  can  be  concluded  that  in  such  school  systems 
the  superintendents  knew  the  type  of  person  whom  they  desired  to  appoint 
to  administrative  positions,  and  that  they  knew  the  methods  which  they 
employed  to  select  these  persons.  In  only  four  of  the  school  systems 
surveyed  were  the  policies  wholly  written.  On  the  basis  of  this  single 
criterion  the  conclusion  reached  was  that  the  majority  of  the  large 
school  systems  in  Western  Canada  did  not  have  selection  policies  which 
could  be  termed  orderly  and  systematic. 

For  some  of  the  criteria  used  in  the  study— physical  fitness, 
breadth  of  knowledge,  intelligence,  and  to  a  lesser  extent,  scholarship — 
it  was  not  possible  to  discover  how  recent  appointees  ranked  on  each  of 
these.  It  was  manifestly  impossible,  for  example,  to  attempt  to  measure 
the  breadth  of  knowledge  of  recent  appointees  or  to  subject  them  to 
intelligence  tests.  Even  if  the  testing  had  been  possible,  no  standard 
for  teachers  exists  with  which  a  comparison  could  have  been  made.  It 
was  also  impossible  to  obtain  a  report  on  the  condition  of  each  recent 
appointee's  health  although  some  consideration  was  given  to  the  use  of 
absence  from  school  because  of  sickness  or  ill  health  as  an  index  of 
physical  fitness. 

The  index  used  to  measure  the  scholarship  of  recent  appointees 
was  based  on  the  percentage  who  had  received  scholarships  or  fellowships. 
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The  percentage  index  was  compared  with  the  percentage  of  students  in  the 
Faculty  of  Education,  University  of  Alberta  for  the  academic  year  1961-62 
who  had  received  scholarships  or  fellowships.  The  comparison  was  based 
on  the  assumption  that  the  percentage  of  teachers  who  had  received  aca¬ 
demic  awards  would  not  be  greater  than  the  percentage  of  students  who 
received  awards.  The  conclusion  reached  was  that  scholarship  is  an  impor¬ 
tant  factor  in  the  selection  process. 

For  the  other  criteria — training,  personal  factors,  experience, 
sex  and  age — it  was  possible  to  ascertain  what  superintendents  preferred 
or  what  the  administrative  policy  stated  with  respect  to  selection  cri¬ 
teria  and  against  these  match  the  statements  or  attributes  of  recent 
appointees. 

For  the  criteria  of  training,  relative  importance  of  personal 
factors,  and  sex,  there  was  agreement  among  the  superintendents'  prefer¬ 
ences,  the  policies  of  the  school  system  and  the  statements  or  attributes 
of  the  recent  appointees.  The  teaching  experience  of  the  majority  of 
recent  appointees  was  in  excess  of  the  maximum  amount  required  by  super¬ 
intendents  and  the  ages  of  the  majority  of  recent  appointees  did  not 
appear  to  be  congruent  with  the  preferences  of  most  of  the  superinten¬ 
dents. 

In  comparison  with  the  recommendations  abstracted  from  the  litera¬ 
ture,  it  was  concluded  that  there  was  general  agreement  on  physical  fit¬ 
ness,  breadth  of  knowledge,  scholarship  and  intelligence.  The  recent 
appointees,  generally,  were  older  than  is  recommended  and  this  conclusion 
is  supported  by  the  fact  that  recent  appointees  had  longer  teaching 
experience  than  is  recommended  by  the  writers  in  educational  administra- 
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tion  but  most  recent  appointees  met  the  requirements  stated  by  the  school 
systems  or  preferred  by  the  superintendents.  On  personal  factors  there 
was  lack  of  agreement  between  the  recommendations  from  the  literature  and 
the  reports  of  superintendents  and  recent  appointees.  There  appeared  to 
be  little  agreement  between  the  recommendations  and  the  respondents  about 
the  relative  importance  of  the  fifteen  personal  factors  used  in  this 
study  although  there  appeared  to  be  some  agreement  between  recent  appoin¬ 
tees  and  superintendents.  Cultural  differences  may  account  for  this 
apparent  lack  of  agreement.  On  the  sex  criterion,  the  recent  appointees 
illustrated  the  preferences  of  the  superintendents.  Thus  there  was  a 
high  correlation  for  the  relative  importance  attached  to  the  selection 
criteria  and,  for  the  most  part,  recent  appointees  represent,  as  much  as 
can  be  observed  from  the  survey,  the  stated  preferences  and  policies  of 
the  superintendents. 

At  the  operational  level,  or  in  the  application  of  selection  pro¬ 
cedures,  there  appears  to  be  much  more  variation  among  the  school  systems 
when  compared  to  differences  with  respect  to  criteria.  The  difference 
between  practice  and  theory  also  appears  to  be  greater.  It  may  be  that 
the  superintendents  are  unaware,  or  doubt  the  practicality,  of  many  of 
the  recommended  procedures;  it  may  be  that  some  superintendents  are  unwil¬ 
ling  to  substitute  different  or  new  selection  programs  for  those'now  in 
operation;  or  it  may  be  that  they  have  found  the  criteria  and  procedures 
which  they  use  suitable  for  the  school  systems  where  they  are  situated. 
Differences  in  the  reports  of  the  superintendents  and  the  recent  appoin¬ 
tees  tend  to  show  that  school  systems  may  not  use  interviews,  field 
checks  and  physical  fitness  examinations  as  widely  as  the  administration 
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believes.  Reports  of  recent  appointees  and  superintendents  are  congruent 
on  the  use  made  of  ability  or  personality  tests,  internships  and  univer¬ 
sity  transcripts.  No  individual  tests  were  administered  and  one  school 
system  was  developing  an  internship  program.  University  transcripts  of 
over  eighty  per  cent  of  the  recent  appointees  were  available  to  selectors 
although  no  attempt  was  made  to  discover  the  degree  to  which  they  were 
influential  in  making  selections.  On  one  other  procedure — applications- — 
reports  of  superintendents  and  recent  appointees  appear  to  show  wide 
usage. 

The  extent  of  the  lack  of  agreement  between  recommended  procedures 
and  the  practices  adopted  by  superintendents  is  demonstrated  by  the  fact 
that  there  appears  to  be  agreement  only  on  the  relative  importance  of 
field  checks.  Superintendents  appeared  to  place  greater  reliance  on 
those  procedures  which  were  not  highly  recommended.  Conversely,  highly 
recommended  procedures  received  little  practical  recognition  by  the 
superintendents . 

III.  COMPARISON  WITH  CONCLUSIONS  FROM  THE  COMPANION  SITJDY 

Reference  was  made  in  Chapter  One  to  a  companion  study  conducted 
by  Davis.-*-  Eighteen  superintendents  of  school  systems  in  Eastern  Canada 
and  192  recent  appointees  formed  the  sample  from  which  the  data  were 
collected.  The  conclusions  reached  by  Davis  point  to  many  similarities 
common  to  both  parts  of  Canada  in  the  process  of  selecting  administrators 

-*-John  Earl  Davis,  "Criteria  and  Procedures  Used  in  Selecting  Admini 
strative  Personnel  in  Large  Urban  School  Systems  in  Eastern  Canada"  (unpub 
lished  Master's  thesis,  University  of  Alberta,  September,  1962). 
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in  large  school  systems. 

About  the  same  percentage  of  school  systems  in  the  two  studies 
have  written  selection  policies.  As  much  importance  appears  to  be 
attached  to  teaching  experience,  as  a  selection  criterion,  in  the  East  as 
in  the  West,  although  administrators  were  appointed  at  a  younger  age  in 
the  West  and  they  did  not,  therefore,  possess  as  much  experience  as  the 
recent  appointees  in  Davis's  study.  Principal  ships  appear  to  be  the 
prerogative  of  the  male  in  all  sections  of  Canada — seven  per  cent  of  the 
recent  appointees  reported  in  Davis’s  study  were  females  while  sixteen 
per  cent  reported  in  this  study  were  females. 

Policies  and  practices  in  making  appointments  from  outside  the 
school  systems  appear  to  be  similar  in  Eastern  and  Western  Canada.  The 
majority  of  superintendents,  as  reported  in  both  studies,  stated  they 
would  consider  applicants  from  outside  the  school  system  but  only  a  small 
percentage  of  the  recent  appointees  who  responded  to  the  questionnaire 
had  not  been  employed  in  the  school  system  where  they  received  their 
administrative  appointment.  The  problem  of  identifying  candidates  for 
administrative  positions  was  solved  by  similar  means  in  both  parts  of 
Canada  surveyed.  Applications  from  outside  the  school  system— where 
these  were  considered — were  usually  in  response  to  newspaper  advertise¬ 
ments  and  for  candidates  from  inside  the  school  system,  the  superinten¬ 
dent  in  consultation  with  other  supervisory  personnel  usually  made  the 
selection. 

Davis  concluded  that  the  majority  of  superintendents  relied  on 
traditional  selection  procedures  such  as  interviews,  observation  and 
application.  Thirteen  superintendents  in  large  school  systems  in 
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Western  Canada  ranked  applications,  field  checks  and  interviews  as  the 
selection  procedures  most  utilized  by  them  in  the  selection  process- 
No  school  system,  as  reported  in  the  two  studies,  made  use  of  any  kind 
of  testing  and  only  two  school  systems — one  in  each  part — had  developed 
an  internship  program. 

Although  the  two  studies  point  to  similarities  in  the  selection 
process,  they  also  tend  to  emphasize  the  complexity  of  selecting  adminis¬ 
trators  in  large  school  systems.  While  there  appears  to  be  general  agree¬ 
ment  about  the  usefulness  of  a  particular  criterion  or  procedure,  there 
is  by  no  means  unanimity  of  opinion  on  these  items.  Leadership  and 
ability  to  teach,  for  example,  were  considered  most  essential  by  superin¬ 
tendents  in  Western  Canada  while  their  counterparts  in  the  East  con¬ 
sidered  ability  to  get  along  with  people,  initiative  and  willingness  to 
work,  and  leadership  most  essential.  Recent  appointees  in  the  West 
considered  interest  in,  and  liking  for  children  and  ability  to  teach  as 
the  most  important  characteristics  while  their  counterparts  in  Eastern 
Canada,  as  reported  by  Davis,  considered  ability  to  teach  and  ability 
to  get  along  with  people  as  essential  characteristics  in  order  to  be 
appointed  to  an  administrative  position.  It  would  appear  that  while 
there  is  considerable  agreement  about  the  importance  of  personal  charac¬ 
teristics  as  a  selection  criterion  among  superintendents  and  recent 
appointees  in  both  Eastern  and  Western  Canada  as  reported  in  the  two 
studies,  there  appears  to  be  considerable  lack  of  agreement  about,  each 
personal  characteristic.  In  other  words,  when  making  gross  comparisons 
certain  likenesses  appear  but  in  making  fine  comparisons  many  differences 


seem  to  exist. 
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IV.  RECOMMENDATIONS  FOR  THE  SELECTION  OF  ADMINISTRATORS 

1.  To  promote  staff  morale  and  to  institute  more  systematic 
selection  methods,  written  policies  are  recommended  for  all  school  sys¬ 
tems  with  over  250  teachers.  The  criteria  on  which  selection  is  based 
should  be  clearly  and  specifically  enumerated  and  the  policies  should  be 
readily  available  to  every  staff  member. 

2.  A  more  intensified  identification  program  should  be  inaugurated 
to  insure  a  large  supply  of  candidates.  If  selection  policies  are 
written,  this  in  itself  will  give  impetus  to  a  more  vigilant  identifica¬ 
tion  program.  But  the  enunciation  of  policy  must  be  followed  by  the 
adoption  of  such  identification  methods  as  requesting  recommendations 
from  faculties  and  colleges  of  education,  the  development  of  a  good 
guidance  program  in  high  schools  so  that  students  are  aware  of  the 
challenges  and  rewards  of  administrative  positions,  the  compilation  of 
systematic,  cumulative  records  of  teacher  performance,  and  the  extension 
of  the  identification  program  to  cover  more  than  the  immediate  and 
surrounding  school  systems. 

Wallin's  study^  points  to  the  feasibility  of  utilizing  peer  groups 
for  the  early  identification  of  school  administrators  and  it  is  suggested 
that  school  systems  investigate  the  possibility  of  adapting  this  tech¬ 
nique  to  local  needs  and  conditions. 

3.  Committees  should  be  formed  for  two  purposes:  to  set  the 
qualifications  desired  in  administrators  and  to  select  candidates  for 

^Herman  Arnold  Wallin,  "Nominations  as  a  Technique  for  Identi¬ 
fying  Potential  Principals"  (unpublished  Master's  thesis,  University  of 
Alberta,  October,  1962). 
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vacant  positions.  The  qualifications  committee  should  consist  of  two, 
three  or  four  trustees,  the  superintendent,  the  superintendent  's  assis¬ 
tant,  and  two  senior  principals.  The  selection  committee  should  include 
the  superintendent,  his  assistant  or  assistants,  and  three  or  four 
principals  representative  of  the  principal  ships  in  the  school  system. 

4.  Selection  committees  should  subject  all  candidates  to  written 
tests.  There  should  be  at  least  three— Miller  Analogies  Test,  English 
Cooperative  C-2  Test  and  the  Watson-Glaser  Critical  Thinking  Appraisal — ■ 
and  the  results  should  be  an  important  factor  in  the  selection  process. 

In  addition,  each  candidate  should  be  required  to  undergo  a  medical 
examination  unless  the  school  system  makes  provision  for  regular  physical 
examinations . 

5.  Interviews  need  not  be  discarded  if  provision  is  made  for 
structured  interviews  where  each  interviewer  uses  a  standard  rating  scale. 

6.  All  school  districts  with  over  250  teachers  should  begin  an 
internship  program  to  provide  a  method  of  training  and  selecting  adminis¬ 
trators.  The  intern  should  become  a  "head"  teacher  for  a  one  year  period 
and  should  be  given  the  responsibility  for  a  definite  section  of  the 
administrative  program  under  the  guidance  of  an  experienced,  well-quali¬ 
fied  principal.  It  is  recommended  that  bi-monthly  conferences  with 
supervisors  and  superintendent's  assistants  be  adopted  to  guide  and 
observe  trainees.  Enough  "head"  teachers  should  be  appointed  so  that 
there  is  double  the  anticipated  need.  "Head"  teachers  could  be  reappoin¬ 
ted  for  an  additional  one  year  term  if  necessary  or  advisable. 
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V.  RECOMMEND ATI  ON  S  FOR  FUTURE  RESEARCH 

1.  One  of  the  main  problems  encountered  in  the  research  into 
the  selection  of  administrators  was  the  need  for  a  more  accurate  defini- 
tion  of  the  personal  qualities  or  characteristics  which  make  good  leaders 
in  education.  Concomitant  with  a  more  adequate  definition  of  personal 
factors,  precise  measuring  instruments  must  be  developed  so  that  an 
accurate  estimate  of  a  future  leader's  potential  may  be  obtained.  The 
work  of  Briner°  and  Marshall,  among  others,  at  Stanford  University  seems 
to  indicate  that  a  break-through  in  this  area  may  not  be  far  distant  and 
research,  particularly  in  Canada,  should  be  intensified. 

2.  Another  area  for  research  which  is  encompassed  by  the  problem 
described  in  the  first  recommendation  of  this  section  is  the  use  of 
communication  skill  as  a  means  of  determining  the  potential  of  educational 
leaders.  The  ability  to  express  the  desires  and  aspirations  of  subor¬ 
dinates  is  sometimes  mentioned  as  one  of  the  attributes  of  a  good  leader. 
Is  it  possible  to  measure  or  estimate  accurately  leadership  potential  by 
measuring  an  individual  's  communicative  ability? 

3.  Canadian  students  should  devote  more  attention  to  research  in 
the  use  of  "in-basket"  and  simulation  techniques  for  selecting  school 
administrators.  Situational  and  cultural  factors,  indigenous  to  the 
Canadian  scene,  must  be  established  to  prove  or  disprove  the  effectiveness 

Conrad  Briner,  "Identification  and  Definition  of  the  Criteria 
Relevant  to  the  Selection  of  Public  School  Administrative  Personnel" 
(unpublished  doctoral  dissertation,  Stanford  University,  Sept.,  1958). 

^Arthur  Stuart  Marshall,  "Differential  Perceptions  of  the  Criteria 
Used  for  the  Selection  of  Administrative  Personnel"  (unpublished  doctoral 
dissertation,  Stanford  University,  June,  1959). 
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TABLE  XXXVI 

TOTAL  RANKS  ASSIGNED  BY  RECENT  APPOINTEES  TO  FIFTEEN  PERSONAL 
FACTORS  BY  SELECTING  AND  RANKING  FIVE 


Ranks 


Personal  factors 

1st 

2nd 

3rd 

4th 

5  th 

Ability  to  get  along  with  people 

28 

17 

13 

15 

20 

Leadership 

12 

11 

9 

14 

10 

Organizing  and  executive  ability 

18 

20 

21 

6 

9 

Tact  and  diplomacy 

0 

5 

5 

2 

12 

Good  judgment  and  common  sense 

6 

8 

17 

17 

10 

Active  participation  in  professional 

organizations  2 

2 

0 

4 

2 

Interest  in,  and  liking  for,  children 

11 

13 

4 

8 

6 

Ability  to  teach 

20 

20 

18 

15 

5 

Character 

1 

2 

14 

12 

7 

Appearance 

0 

0 

2 

1 

5 

Poise  and  emotional  stability 

1 

5 

0 

6 

8 

Good  health 

0 

0 

0 

2 

4 

Interest  in  community  affairs 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

Sense  of  humour 

0 

1 

1 

3 

1 

Initiative  and  willingness  to  work 

25 

20 

18 

17 

18 
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TABLE  XXXVII 

TOTAL  RANKS  ASSIGNED  BY  SUPERINTENDENTS  TO  FIFTEEN  PERSONAL 
FACTORS  BY  SELECTING  AND  RANKING  FIVE 


Personal  factors 

1st 

Ranks 
2nd  3rd 

4th 

5  th 

Ability  to  get  along  with  people 

2 

1 

2 

1 

2 

Leadership 

5 

1 

1 

0 

0 

Organizing  and  executive 
ability 

0 

3 

2 

3 

0 

Tact  and  diplomacy 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

Good  judgment  and  common  sense 

0 

1 

4 

1 

1 

Active  participation  in  professional 
organizations 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Interest  in,  and  liking  for,  children 

1 

1 

2 

0 

1 

Ability  to  teach 

1 

2 

0 

0 

1 

Character 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Appearance 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Poise  and  emotional  stability 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

Good  health 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Interest  in  community  affairs 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Sense  of  humour 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

Initiative  and  willingness  to  work 

1 

1 

0 

2 

5 

. 
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• 

to 

DIVISION  OF  EDUCATIONAL  ADMINISTRATION 
UNIVERSITY  OF  ALBERTA 


PROCEDURES  AND  CRITERIA  USED  IN  SELECTING  ADMINISTRATIVE 

PERSONNEL 


To  the  Superintendent: 

This  questionnaire  has  been  designed  to  survey 
current  Canadian  practices  in  the  selection  of  persons 
for  their  first  administrative  position  in  education. 

For  the  purposes  of  this  study,  the  first  administrative 
position  a  person  occupies  in  a  school  system  refers  to 
either  the  pr incipalsh ip  or  ass  is tant-pr in cipalsh ip 
( vi ce -pr incipal sh ip) ,  depending  upon  which  occurs  first. 

The  questionnaire  is  designed  to  take  a  minimum 
amount  of  your  time.  Most  questions  can  be  answered 
with  either  a  single  check  or  a  few  words.  One  question 
provides  you  with  the  scope  to  write  a  paragraph  or  two, 
if  you  wish  to  do  so.  You  may  wish  to  glance  over  the 
whole  questionnaire  before  beginning  to  answer. 

Your  reply  will  be  held  in  strict  confidence,  and 
the  report  will  not  identify  individuals  or  school  systems. 
Please  return  the  completed,  questionnaire  by  May  20th  in 
the  enclosed,  envelope. 

Thank  you  for  your  cooperation. 


Yours  truly, 


. 

>i  •  '  :i  ij q  o  o  .  1/  - 


A.  GENERAL  INFORMATION 


1.  The  size  of  the  system 

a)  The  number  of  teachers. 

1 .  Under  100 

2.  101  -  250 

3  .  251  -  3  50 

4.  351  -  500 

5.  501  -  1000 

6.  over  1000 

b)  The  number  of  principals 

1 .  5  and  under 

2.  6-10 

3  .  11-20 

4.  21  -  35 

5  .  36  -  50 

6.  51  -  80 

7 .  over  80 


Check  ONE  of  the  following. 

(_) 

(_) 

(_) 

(_) 

(_) 

(_) 

Check  ONE  of  the  following 

(_) 

(_) 

(_) 

(_) 

(_) 

(_) 

(  ) 


2.  Position  of  the  person  answering  this  questionnaire. 
Check  ONE  of  the  following. 


a  ) 

Su per inten dent 

( 

) 

b  ) 

Assistant  Superintendent 

( 

_) 

c  ) 

Director  of  Teaching 

Personnel 

( 

_) 

d) 

Other.  Please  write  in. 

3.  Are  the  policies  for  selecting  personnel  for  their 
first  administrative  position  in  your  system  recorded 
in  written  form?  Check  ONE  of  the  following. 

Yes  (_)  No  (_)  Partly  (_) 

4.  If  the  policies  are  written,  are  they  available  to  your 
teaching  staff?  Check  YES  or  NO. 

Yes  (  )  No  (  ) 


B.  CRITERIA 


In  some  centres  the  school  board  will  set  a  certain 
level  of  achievement,  aptitude,  standing,  etc.,  which  must 
be  met  for  each  criterion  used.  (The  criteria  used  in  this 
questionnaire  are:  age,  sex,  experience,  training,  schol¬ 

astic  achievement,  intelligence,  physical  fitness,  breadth 
of  knowledge  and,  personal  factors.)  In  other  centres  no 


. 


\ 

2 


minimum  levels  are  set  but  the  superintendent  will 
prefer  that  appointees  have  certain  qualifications. 

The  questions  which  follow  are  divided,  into 
two  sections.  One  of  these  seeks  to  determine  what 
qualifications  may  be  REQUIRED  by  the  school  board; 
the  second  endeavours  to  discover  what  qualifications 
the  superintendent  PREFERS  appointees  have  in  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  board  requirements  or  in  addition  to  the 
minimum  board  requirements. 

5  .  AGE 

a)  Does  the  selection  policy  SPECIFY  age  limits 
within  which  candidates  must  fall?  Check  YES 
or  NO. 

Yes  (__)  No  (_) 

If  "yes",  what  are  the  limits?  Please  write  in. 


b)  Are  there  SPECIFIED  age  limits  within  which 

candidates  must  fall  if  they  come  from  outside 
the  system?  Check  YES  or  NO. 

Yes  (_)  No  (_) 

If  "yes",  what  are  the  limits?  Please  write  in. 


c)  If  there  are  no  specified  requirements  as  to 

age,  from  what  age  group  do  you  PREFER  to  appoint 
administrators?  Please  write  in. 


6  .  SEX 

a)  Under  what  conditions,  if  any,  would  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  women  administrators  be  REQUIRED?  Please 
write  in. 


b)  Which  would  you  generally  PREFER  to  appoint  as 
administrators?  Check  MEN  or  WOMEN. 

Men  (_)  Women  (_) 

c)  If  there  are  no  specified  requirements,  to  which 
positions  or  under  what  conditions,  would  you 
PREFER  to  appoint  a  woman  as  an  administrator 
rather  than  a  man?  Please  write  in. 
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7.  EXPERIENCE 

a)  Does  the  selection  policy  SPECIFY  that  all 
administrative  appointees  have  some  teaching 
experience?  Check  YES  or  NO. 

Yes  (_)  No  (_) 

b)  How  much  teaching  experience  is  SPECIFIED? 
Check  ONE  of  the  following. 


1.  No  stated  amount  (_) 

2.  Under  5  years  (_) 

3.  6  -  10  years  (_) 

4.  11  -  15  years  (_) 

5.  Over  15  years  (_) 


c)  Of  the  total  teaching  experience,  how  much 

MUST  the  candidate  have  done  in  your  system? 
Check  ONE  of  the  following. 


1  .  None  (_) 

2.  Under  5  years  (_) 

3.  6  -  10  years  (_) 

4.  11  -  15  years  (_) 

5.  Over  15  years  (_) 


d)  If  no  stated  number  of  years  of  teaching 
experience  is  required,  how  many  years  of 
experience  do  you  PREFER  your  appointees  to 
have  had?  Please  write  in. 


8.  TRAINING 

a)  What  minimum  university  education  MUST  candid  at es 
have  completed  at  the  time  of  their  appointment? 
Check  ONE  of  the  following. 

1.  No  minimum  preparation  specified  (_) 


2  . 

Less  than  2  years 

( 

) 

3  . 

2  years,  less 

than 

4 

( 

) 

4  . 

4  years,  less 

than 

5 

( 

) 

5  . 

5  years ,  less 

than 

6 

( 

) 

6  . 

6  years ,  less 

than 

7 

( 

) 

7  . 

More  than  7  years 

( 

) 

Ar  e 

appointees  to 

their 

first 

administrative 

position  REQUIRED  to  have  taken  courses  in  the 
following  subjects?  Check  YES  or  NO. 

1.  Educational  Administration  Yes  (_)  No  (_) 

2.  Curriculum  Yes  (_)  No  (_) 

3.  Supervision  Yes  (_)  No  (_) 

c)  Do  you  PREFER  appointees  to  their  first  adminis¬ 
trative  position  to  have  taken  courses  in  the 
fol  Inwiru  sub  iprts? 


If 


4  . 

c)  Check  YES  or  NO. 

1.  Educational  Administration  Yes  (_)  No  (_) 

2.  Curriculum  Yes  (_)  No  (_) 

3  .  Supervision  Yes  (_)  N  o  (  _  ) 

d)  If  no  required,  standards  of  training  are  set  by 
your  selection  policies,  what  type  of  university 
background  do  you  PREFER  your  appointees  have? 

Pie  ase  write  in. 


9.  SCHOLARSHIP 

a)  Is  scholastic  achievement  attained  by  your 
appointees  during  their  period  of  university 
training  a  factor  in  their  selection?  Check 
YES  or  NO. 

Yes  (_)  No  (_) 

b)  Do  the  selection  policies  REQUIRE  the  adminis¬ 
trative  appointees  to  have  attained  a  specified 
level  of  scholastic  achievement  during  their 
university  training  period?  Check  YES  or  NO. 

Yes  (_)  No  (_) 

If  "yes5*,  please  write  in  the  level. 


c)  If  the  level  of  scholastic  achievement  is  not 
specified,  what  level  of  scholarship  do  you 
PREFER  candidates  have?  Please  write  in. 


10.  INTELLIGENCE 

a)  Is  a  candidate’s  I.Q.  (as  measured  by  standardized 
tests)  considered  when  appointing  administrators? 
Check  YES  or  NO. 

Yes  (_)  No  (_) 

b)  If  a  minimum  I.Q.  is  REQUIRED,  please  write  in 
the  score. 


c)  If  there  is  no  limitation,  what  range,  if  any,  do 
you  PREFER  your  appointees  have?  Please  write  in. 


11.  KNOWLEDGE 


5  . 


a)  Are  appointees  REQUIRED  to  have  a  broad  general 

knowledge  of  educational  theory  and.  practice  as 
measured  by  written  examinations  administered 
during  the  selection  process?  Check  YES  or  NO. 

Yes  (_)  No  (_) 

.!  .  ; 

b)  Are  appointees  REQUIRED  to  have  a  good  knowledge 
of  a  subject  matter  field  as  measured  by  written 
examinations  administered  during  the  selection 
process?  Check  YES  or  NO. 

Yes  (_)  No  (_) 

c)  If  candidates  are  not  required  to  show  their 
knowledge  by  writing  formal  examinations  and 
if  you  had  to  choose  between  a  knowledge  of 
subject  matter  and  a  knowledge  of  educational 
theory  and  practice,  which  one  would  you  PREFER 
that  candidates  have?  Check  ONE  of  the  following. 

1.  Good  knowledge  of  educational  theory  and 

practice.  (_) 

2.  Good  knowledge  of  a  subject  matter  field.(__) 

3.  No  preference  (_) 

12.  PERSONAL  FACTORS 


a)  How  necessary  for  being  appointed,  to  an  adminis¬ 
trative  position  is  the  possession  of  each  personal 
quality  listed,  below?  Please  check  each  one 
according  to  this  scale: 


1  .  --  essential 

2  .  —  impor  tant 

3  .  —  useful 

4.  not  necessary 


1  . 

2  . 

3  . 

4  . 
5. 

6  . 

7  . 

8  . 
9  . 

10  . 
11  . 


Ability  to  get  along  with 
people.  (N 

Leadership  (_) 

Organizing  and  executive 
ability.  (_) 

Tact  and  diplomacy  (_) 

Good  judgment  and  common 
sense  (_) 

Active  participation  in 
professional  organizations  (_) 
Interest  in,  and  liking 
for,  children  (_) 

Ability  to  teach  (_) 

Character  (_) 

Appearance  (_) 

Poise  and.  emotional 
stability  (_) 


2 

(_) 

(_) 

(_) 

(_) 

(_) 

(_) 

(_) 

(_) 

(_) 

(_) 

(  ) 


3 


(_) 

(_) 

(_) 

(_) 

(_) 

(_) 

(_) 

(_) 

(_) 

(_) 

(  > 


4 

(_) 

(_) 

(_) 

(_) 

(_) 

(_) 

(_) 

(_) 

(_> 

(_) 

(  ) 


- 
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6  . 


12  .a) 


12  . 
13  . 

14. 
15  . 


Good  health 

Interest  in  community 

affairs 

Sense  of  humour 
Initiative  and.  willingness 
to  work. 


(_ 

_) 

(_) 

(_) 

(_ 

_) 

( 

) 

(  ) 

(  ) 

( 

) 

(" 

_) 

1  1 

/~S 

1  1 

(" 

j 

( 

) 

(  ) 

(  ) 

( 

) 

b)  You  may  deem  some  of  the  items  listed  directly 
above  as  being  much  more  important  than  others. 
Please  list,  in  order  of  importance,  those  five 
items  which  you  PREFER  appointees  have. 


1  . 


2. 


3  . 


4  . 


5  . 


13.  The  criteria  sometimes  used  in  the  selection  of 

personnel  for  their  first  administrative  positions 
have  been  incorporated  into  the  foregoing  questions. 
Usually  these  criteria  do  not  carry  equal  weight. 
Using  the  numbers  1  to  9  ,  please  rank  the  criteria 
in  their  relative  order  of  importance  to  you  when 
you  select  persons  for  administrative  positions. 


Age 

Sex 

Exper ience 
Training 

Scholastic  achievement 
Intelligence 
Personal  factors 
Physical  fitness 
Breadth  of  knowledge 


C.  SELECTION  PROCEDURES 


Please  place  your  answer  to  the  following  questions  in 
one  of  the  spaces  to  the  right  of  that  question.  Use 
the  following  scale: 


1  .  --  always 

2.  --  frequently 

3.  --  occasionally 

4 .  —  never 


Please  answer  EVERY  Part  of  ALL  questions 


• 
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IDENTIFICATION  OF  CANDIDATES 


In  this  part  of  the  questionnaire,  it  is  necessary  to 
make  a  distinction  between  identification  and  final 
selection  of  candidates.  Identification,  as  used  here, 
means  that  process  by  which  the  identity  of  possible 
candidates  is  secured.  Selection  refers  to  the  act 
whereby  a  candidate  is  accepted  for  appointment. 


14. 


IDENTIFICATION  FROM  WITHIN  THE  SYSTEM 
Identification  is  made  by:  1  2 

a)  the  superintendent  alone;  (_)  (_) 

b)  the  superintendent  in  consultation 
with  other  administrative  personnel 

in  the  system;  (_) 

Please  state  which  personnel 


3  4 

(_)  (_) 

(  )  (  ) 


c)  having  names  submitted  for 

consideration  by  supervisory 
per  sonne 1  ; 

d.)  requesting,  by  means  of  a 

form  letter  or  weekly  bulletin, 
applications  from  the  teaching 
staff  ; 

e)  other.  Please  specify. 


(_)  (_)  (_)  (_) 

()()()() 


15  . 


IDENTIFICATION  FROM  OUTSIDE  THE  SYSTEM 


Are  applications  from  outside  the  system  considered  ? 
Check  YES  or  NO. 


1  Yes  (_) 

If  "yes"  ,  identification  is  made: 

a)  from  applications  received  as  12 

a  result  of  advertising;  (_)  (_) 

b)  by  requesting  names  from 
teachers®  colleges  or  faculties 

of  education;  (_)  (_) 

c)  other.  Please  specify. 


No  (_) 

3  4 

(_)  (_) 

(  )  (  ) 


16.  OTHER  POLICIES 

a)  Do  you  attempt  to  identify 
candidates  before  they  are 
actually  needed? 

b)  Is  a  list  of  suitable  can¬ 
didates  kept  on  hand  from 
year  to  year? 


(_)  (_)  (_)  (_) 
()()()() 


'  •  -•  -  '■  :  J.  <■*  ■:<  ,  v  8  ■:  1-  "A  ■  B  fi  3  V.  <"  B  ci  ffl 
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c)  Is  any  attempt  made  to 

identify  students  in  high 
school  who  appear  to  possess 

those  characteristics  needed  1  2  3  4 

in  administrators  in  education?  ()()()() 


17.  DETERMINING  THE  QUALIFICATIONS  NEEDED 


a)  Who  determines  what  qualifications  a  principal 
should  have? 


1.  The  school  board 

2.  The  superintendent 
3  .  A  committee 

4.  Principals  only 

5.  Teachers  only 

6.  Others.  Please  specify. 


(_)  (_)  (_)  (_) 
(_)  (_)  (_)  (_) 
(_)  (_)  (_)  (_) 
(_)  (_)  (_)  (_) 
()()()() 


b)  If  a  committee  is  used,  who  sits  on  that 
commit te  e? 


1.  The  superintendent 

2.  The  superintendent's 
assistant  . 

3.  Members  of  the  school 
board.. 

4.  Members  of  the  supervisory 
staff. 

5.  School  principals 

6 .  Teachers 

7 .  Par  en t s 

8 .  Pu  pil s 

9.  Others.  Please  specify. 


(_)  (_)  (_)  (_) 

(_)  (_)  (_)  (_) 

(_)  (_)  (_)  (_) 

(_)  (_)  (_)  (_) 

(_)  (_)  (_)  (_) 

(_)  (_)  (_)  (_) 

(_)  (_)  (_)  (_) 

()()()() 


c)  The  qualifications  for  the  job  of  principal  may 
be  analyzed,  either  in  terms  of  the  requirements 
of  particular  schools  or  on  a  system-wide  basis. 
Is  the  job  of  principal  in  your  system  analyzed 
on  an  individual  or  a  system-wide  basis? 

1.  A  system-wide  basis  (_)  (_)  (_)  (_) 

2.  An  individual  school  basis  (_)  (_)  (_)  (_) 

18.  METHODS  OF  SELECTION 

a)  Is  more  than  one  person  considered  when  a 

position  is  vacant?  (_)  (_)  (_)  (_) 

b)  Does  the  superintendent  make 

the  final  selection  of  candidates 
who  are  to  be  recommended  to  the 

board,?  ()()()() 
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c)  If  a  committee  is  NOT  used  as  part  of  the 
selection  process,  please  check  here.  _ 


9 


If  a  committee  is  used,  what  is 
compo  s i t ion? 

1.  The  superintendent 

2.  The  superintendent’s 
assistant 

3.  Members  of  the  school  board, 

4.  Members  of  the  supervisory 
staff 

5.  School  principals 

6.  Teachers 

7.  Parents 

8.  Others.  Please  specify 


its 


12  3  4 


(_) 

(_ 

.) 

(_) 

(_) 

(  ) 

c 

) 

(  ) 

(  ) 

(_> 

(_ 

> 

(_) 

(_) 

(  ) 

( 

) 

(  ) 

(  ) 

(  ) 

( 

') 

(  ) 

(  ) 

C  ) 

( 

') 

(  ) 

(  ) 

(  ) 

( 

') 

(  ) 

(  ) 

19.  APPLICATION  FORMS 

Please  check  here  if  you  do  NOT  use  application 
forms  or  letters  of  application  as  part  of  the 
selective  process.  _ _ _ 

If  you  make  use  of  application  forms  or  letters  of 
application,  please  answer  these  questions. 

Does  your  system  make  use  of  application  forms 
or  letters  of  application  for  candidates  who  come 
f  r  om : 

12  3  4 

a)  within  the  system?  (_)  (_)  (_)  (_) 

b)  outside  the  system?  (_)  (  )  (_)  (_) 

i 

20.  INTERVIEWS 

If  you  do  NOT  use  interviews  as  part  of  the.  selec¬ 
tive  process,  please  check  here. 

I 

If  you  use  interviews,  please  answer  the  following 
questions . 

a)  Does  your  system  use  interv 
who  come  from: 

1.  within  the  system? 

2,  outside  the  system? 

b)  They  are  conducted,  by: 

1.  the  superintendent 

2.  the  superintendent’s 
assistant 

3.  the  personnel  officer 

4 .  a  committee 

5.  other.  Please  specify. 


lews  for  candidates 

12  3  4 

(_)  (_)  (_)  (_) 
()()()() 


()()()() 


(_)  (_)  (_)  (_) 
(_)  (_)  (_)  (_) 
()()()() 
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c)  If  a  committee  is  used,  it  is 
composed,  of  : 


1 . 

the  superintendent 

1 

(_) 

2  3 

(_) 

4 

(_) 

2. 

the  superintendent’s 
assistant 

(  ) 

(  )  (  ) 

(  ) 

3  . 

members  of  the  board 

(_) 

(_)  (_) 

(_) 

4. 

members  of  the  super¬ 
visory  staff 

(  ) 

(  )  (  ) 

(  ) 

5. 

school  principals 

C  ) 

(  )  (  ) 

(  ) 

6  . 

parents 

(  ) 

(  )  (  ) 

(  ) 

7  . 

teachers 

(  ) 

(  )  (  ) 

(  ) 

8. 

others.  Please  specify. 

d)  Is  a  prepared  rating  form  used 

during  the  interview?  (_)  (_)  (_)  (_) 

21.  ASSESSMENT  OF  UNIVERSITY  TRANSCRIPTS 

If  you  do  NOT  assess  university  transcripts  as  part 
of  the  selective  process,  please  check  here.  _ 

If  you  assess  university  transcripts,  please  answer 
the  following  questions. 

Do  you  assess  the  academic  records  of  candidates  from 

a)  within  the  system?  (_)  (_)  (_)  (_) 

b)  outside  the  system?  (_)  (_)  (_)  (_) 


22.  PHYSICAL  FITNESS 


Do  you  require  that  candidates  undergo  a  physical 
examination  if  they  come  from: 


a)  within  the  system? 

b)  outside  the  system? 


(_)  (_)  (_)  (_) 
()()()() 


23.  INDIVIDUAL  TESTS 


a) 


b) 


c  ) 


Do  you  use  any  individual 
mental  ability  tests  as  part 

of  the  selective  process?  (_)  (_)  ( 

Do  you  use  any  personality 

tests  as  part  of  the  selective 

process?  (_)  (_)  ( 

If  you  use  either  mental  ability  or 

personality  tests,  please  specify 

type  and  title.  _ 


)  (_) 
)  (  ) 
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24.  RECOMMENDATIONS 


If  you  do  NOT  use  letters  of  recommendation  as  part 
of  the  selective  process,  please  check  here.  _ 


If  you  require  letters  of  reference,  or  recommenda¬ 
tion,  please  answer  the  following  questions. 


a)  Are  letters  of  recommendation  requested  for 
candidates  from: 

12  3  4 

1.  within  the  system?  (_)  (_)  (_)  (_) 

2.  outside  the  system?  (_)  (_>  (_)  (_) 

b)  Are  the  letters: 


1  .  forwarded,  by  the  applicant?  (_)  (_)  (_)  (_) 

2.  confidential,  and  sent 

directly  to  you  by  the  person 

making  the  recommendation?  (_)  (_)  (_)  (_) 


c)  Do  you  make  use  of  a  standard.  (_)  (_)  (_)  (_) 
form?  If  you  do,  are  they  in 
the  f  orm  o  f  : 


1.  rating  scales? 

2.  anecdotal  reports? 


(_)  (_)  (_)  (_) 
()()()() 


d)  From  whom  do  you  usually  request  references  or 
letters  of  recommendation?  Please  write  in. 


25.  FIELD  CHECKS 

If  you  do  NOT  use  field,  checks  or  special  observations, 
please  check  here.  _ 


If  you  use  field  checks,  please  indicate  who  makes 


the 

check. 

a) 

the  superintendent 

(_) 

( 

_) 

( 

_) 

( 

_) 

b) 

the  super intendent * s 

assistant 

(_) 

( 

_) 

( 

_) 

( 

_) 

c  ) 

members  of  the  supervisory 

staff 

(_) 

( 

_) 

( 

_) 

( 

_) 

d) 

Others.  Please  specify. 

26.  INTERNSHIP 

If  you  make  use  of  an  internship  plan  as  part  of  the 
selective  process,  would  you  please  give  a  brief 
account  of  it. 
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27.  The  procedures  sometimes  used,  in  the  selection  of 
personnel  for  their  first  administrative  position 
have  been  incorporated  in  to  the  foregoing  questions. 
Using  the  numbers  1  to  7,  please  rank  the  selection 
procedures  in  their  relative  importance  to  you  when 
you  select  persons  for  administrative  positions. 

Application  forms  or  letters  of  application  _ _ 

I  n  t  e  r  v  i  ews  ______ 

University  transcripts  _ _ 

Individual  tests  _ 

References  or  letters  of  recommendation  _ _ 

Field,  checks  _______ 

Internship  _ 

28.  If  there  are  other  criteria  or  procedure  which  you 
believe  to  be  important,  please  describe  them.  If 
you  have  any  comments  about  either  the  questionnaire 
or  the  research  project,  please  feel  free  to  express 
th  em  . 
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To  the  Principal: 


The  enclosed  questionnaire  has  been  compiled  to  collect  data  for  a  research  study  which  I  am  conduct¬ 
ing  in  the  Division  of  Educational  Administration  at  the  University  of  Alberta.  Professor  John  H.  M. 

Andrews  is  my  advisor. 

The  questionnaire  is  designed  to  survey  current  practices  in  the  procedures  followed  and  the  criteria 
used  in  appointing  teachers  to  their  first  administrative  position.  You  are  one  of  a  group  of  principals 
across  Canada  who  has  been  selected  to  participate  in  the  study.  I  earnestly  solicit  your  co-operation. 

You  are  asked  to  place  your  name  on  this  page  so  that  we  can  obtain  a  check  on  those  who  return  the 
questionnaire  and  thus  avoid  duplication.  As  soon  as  this  page  is  received,  it  will  be  destroyed  so  that  there 
will  be  no  means  of  identifying  your  answers.  All  responses  will  be  held  in  strict  confidence  and  neither 
you  nor  your  school  system  will  be  identified  in  the  thesis.  It  would  be  greatly  appreciated  if  you  would 
return  the  completed  questionnaire  within  a  week  of  its  receipt. 

Thank  you  for  your  assistance. 


Name : 
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DIVISION  OF  EDUCATIONAL  ADMINISTRATION 

University  of  Alberta 


Procedures  and  Criteria  Used  in  Selecting  Administrative  Personnel 


PRINCIPAL’S  QUESTIONNAIRE 

Most  of  the  questions  in  this  questionnaire  can  be  answered  by  a  single  check, 
or  a  word  or  phrase.  Two  questions  will  provide  you  with  scope  to  write  a 
paragraph  or  two,  if  you  wish  to  do  so.  You  may  wish  to  glance  over  the 
whole  questionnaire  before  beginning. 


A.  GENERAL  INFORMATION 


B.  PERSONAL  INFORMATION 


1.  The  size  of  the  system. 

a)  The  number  of  teachers.  Check  ONE  of  the  following. 

1.  Under  100  .  (  ) 

2.  101  -  250  .  (  ) 

3.  251  -  350  .  (  ) 

4.  351  -  500  .  (  ) 

5.  501  -  1000  .  (  ) 

6.  Over  1000  .  (  ) 

b)  The  number  of  principals.  Check  ONE  of  the  follow¬ 
ing. 

1.  5  and  under  .  (  ) 

2.  6  -  10  .  (  ) 

3.  11  -  20  (  ) 

4.  21  -  35  .  (  ) 

5.  36  -  50  .  (  ) 

G.  51  -  80  .  (  ) 

7.  Over  80  (  ) 

2.  Position  of  the  person  answering  this  questionnaire. 


Check  ONE  of  the  following. 

1.  Principal  .  (  ) 

2.  Vice-principal  .  (  ) 

3.  Assistant-principal  (  ) 


3.  Grades  under  yowr  supervision.  CIRCLE  those  applicable. 
K,  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8,  9, 

10,  11,  12,  13,  special  classes 


5.  Please  indicate  your  age  at  the  time  of  your  appointment. 

(  )  years 

6.  Please  indicate  your  sex.  Check  MALE  or  FEMALE. 

Male  (  )  Female  (  ) 

7.  TRAINING 

a)  How  many  years  of  university  training  did  you  have 
at  the  time  of  your  appointment?  Please  write  in. 


b)  List  the  degrees,  if  any,  that  you  held  at  the  time  of 
your  appointment.  Please  write  in. 


c)  At  the  time  of  your  appointment,  had  you  taken 
courses  in  the  following?  Please  check  YES  or  NO. 

1.  Educational  Administration  Yes  (  )  No  (  ) 

2.  Curriculum  Yes  (  )  No  (  ) 

8.  Supervision  Yes  (  )  No  (  ) 

8.  EXPERIENCE,  AT  TIME  OF  APPOINTMENT 

a)  Numbers  of  years  teaching  experience, 

Grades  1  -  8?  (  ) 

b)  Number  of  years  teaching  experience, 

Grades  9  -  13?  (  ) 


4.  Number  of  full-time  teachers  (not  counting  yourself) 
in  the  school.  Check  ONE  of  the  following. 


1.  5  and  under  .  (  ) 

2.  6-10  .  (  ) 

3.  11  -  20  .  (  ) 

4.  Over  20  . . .  (  ) 


c)  Number  of  years  teaching  experience  in  your  present 

school  system  but  prior  to  your  appointment?  (  ) 

d)  What  position  did  you  have  immediately  prior  to  your 
appointment?  Please  write  in. 


e)  If  you  were  teaching'  in  high  school,  in  which  subject 
field  did  you  do  most  of  your  teaching?  Please 
write  in. 


f)  If  you  were  teaching  in  grade  school,  at  which  grade 
level  had  you  done  most  of  your  teaching?  Please 
write  in. 


g)  If  you  undertook  an  administrative  internship,  please 
describe  briefly  its  nature  and  length. 


C.  ABILITY 

9.  Was  a  transcript  of  your  academic  record  available  to 
the  superintendent?  Check  YES  or  NO. 

Yes  (  )  No  (  ) 

10.  If  you  were  awarded  any  academic  medals,  scholarships 
or  fellowships  prior  to  your  appointment,  please  indicate 
the  nature  of  the  award (s). 


12.  How  many  hours  per  week,  on  the  average,  did  you 
usually  give  to  these  lay  groups  and  actlvitiea?  Check 
ONE  of  the  following. 

1.  One  hour  (  )  5.  Five  hours  (  ) 

2.  Two  hours  (  )  6.  Six-seven  hours  (  ) 

3.  Three  hours  (  )  7.  Eight-nine  hours  (  ) 

4.  Four  hours  (  )  8.  Ten  or  more  hours  (  ) 

13.  Name  the  PROFESSIONAL  clubs  and  organizations  to 
which  you  belonged  prior  to  your  appointment,  and 
indicate  any  offices  you  may  have  held.  Please  write  in. 

Clubs  and  Organizations  Offices 


14  How  many  hours  per  week  on  the  average  did  you  us¬ 
ually  give  to  these  PROFESSIONAL  clubs  and  organi¬ 
zations?  Check  ONE  of  the  following. 

1.  One  hour  (  )  5.  Five  hours  (  ) 

2.  Two  hours  (  )  6.  Six-seven  hours  (  ) 

3.  Three  hours  (  )  7.  Eight-nine  hours  (  ) 

4.  Four  hours  (  )  8.  Ten  or  more  hours  (  ) 

15.  Prior  to  your  appointment,  what  lay  and  professional 
organizations  did  you  belong  to  whose  membership  in¬ 
cluded  leading  educators  of  your  present  school  system. 
Please  write  in. 


D.  PERSONAL  FACTORS 


11.  In  what  type  of  lay  organizations  or  community  pro¬ 
grams  did  you  participate  prior  to  your  appointment? 
Please  indicate  your  status  in  each  type  by  circling  the 
number  to  the  right  of  each  item  listed  below  according 
to  the  following  scale. 

1.  Held  a  major  office  or  committee  chairmanship. 

2.  An  active  member. 

3.  Held  membership  but  was  not  active. 

4.  Not  a  member. 

a)  Business  organizations  12  3  4 


b)  Church,  synagogue  or  other 
religious  organization 

c)  Community  recreation 

d)  Health  and  social  welfare  groups  - 

i.e.  Red  Cross,  United  Appeal,  etc. 

e)  Local  political  club  or  party 

f)  Lodge,  fraternity  or  sorority 

g)  Recreational,  social  or  cultural  groups 

h)  Veterans  and  patriotic  organizations 

i)  Youth  groups  -  Scouts,  Guides,  etc. 


12  3  4 
12  3  4 

12  3  4 
12  3  4 
12  3  4 
12  3  4 
12  3  4 
12  3  4 


16.  In  your  opinion,  how  influential  were  the  factors  listed 
below  in  helping  you  achieve  your  appointment  to  an 
administrative  position?  Use  the  following  scale. 

1.  Great  influence. 

2.  Some  influence. 

3.  Little  influence. 

4.  No  influence. 

Please  circle  the  number  which  is  to  the  right  of  each 
statement. 

Ability  to  get  along  with  people 
Leadership 

Organizing  and  executive  ability 
Tact  and  diplomacy 
Good  judgment  and  common  sense 

Active  participation  in  professional 
organizations 

Interest  in,  and  liking  for,  children 
Ability  to  teach 
Character 
Appearance 

Poise  and  emotional  stability 
Good  health 

Interest  in  community  affairs 
Sense  of  humour 

Initiative  and  willingness  to  work 


2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 


17.  Some  of  the  items  listed  directly  above  may  be  more 
important  than  others.  Please  list,  in  order  of  import¬ 
ance,  those  five  items  which,  in  your  opinion,  helped 
you  achieve  your  appointment. 

1 . 

2 . 

3  . . . 

4  . 

6 . 

18.  The  criteria  sometimes  used  in  the  selection  of  person¬ 
nel  for  their  first  administrative  position  are  listed  be¬ 
low.  Usually  these  criteria  do  not  carry  equal  weight. 
How  important  do  you  believe  the  possession  of  each  of 
the  following  criterfa  was  in  securing  your  appointment? 
Using-  the  numbers  from  1  to  9  please  rank  them  in  order 


<of  importance. 

Age  (  ) 

Sex  (  ) 

Experience  (  ) 

Training  (  ) 

Scholastic  achievement  (  ) 

Intelligence  (  ) 

Personal  factors  (  ) 

Physical  fitness  (  ) 

Breadth  of  knowledge  (  ) 


E.  PROCEDURES 

;19.  If  you  were  teaching  outside  the  school  system  prior 
to  your  appointment,  how  did  you  learn  about  the  posi¬ 
tion  to  which  you  were  appointed?  Please  write  in. 


,20.  a)  Did  you  submit  a  formal  application  for  the  position? 
Check  YES  or  NO.  Yes  (  )  No  (  ) 

b)  If  “No”  to  20  (a),  was  there  an  informal  indication 
of  your  interest  in  the  position? 

Check  YES  or  NO.  Yes  (  )  No  (  ) 

c)  If  “Yes”  to  20  (a),  did  you  use  a  standard  applica¬ 
tion  form  ? 

Check  YES  or  NO.  Yes  (  )  No  (  ) 

.21.  a)  As  part  of  the  selective  process,  did  you  write  any 
ability  or  personality  tests  ? 

Check  YES  or  NO.  Yes  (  )  No  (  ) 


22.  a)  As  part  of  the  selective  process,  did  you  write  an 
examination  on  a  specific  subject  matter  field  (i.e., 
mathematics,  social  studies,  etc.),  or  on  educational 
theory  and  practice? 

Check  YES  or  NO.  Yes  (  )  No  (  ) 

b)  If  “Yes”  to  22  (a),  please  indicate  the  type  and,  if 
possible,  the  title.  Please  write  in. 


23.  a)  Were  you  required  to  take  a  medical  examination 

immediately  prior  to  your  appointment? 

Check  YES  or  NO.  Yes  (  )  No  (  ) 

b)  Does  your  school  system  require  that  its  personnel 
have  regular  medical  examinations? 

Check  YES  or  NO.  Yes  (  )  No  (  ) 

24.  a)  As  part  of  the  selective  process,  were  you  inter¬ 

viewed  ? 

Check  YES  or  NO.  Yes  (  )  No  (  ) 

b)  If  “Yes”  to  24  (a),  who  interviewed  you?  Check 
ONE  of  the  following. 

1.  Superintendent  (  ) 

2.  Superintendent’s  Assistant  (  ) 

3.  Personnel  Officer  (  ) 

4.  Committee  (  ) 

5.  Other.  Please  write  in. 


c)  If  the  interview  was  conducted  by  a  committee,  indi¬ 
cate  the  composition  of  the  committee.  Please  write  in. 


25.  a)  Did  you  submit  or  have  submitted  any  letters  of 
recommendation  or  reference? 

Check  YES  or  NO.  Yes  (  )  No  (  ) 

b)  If  “Yes”  to  25  (a),  please  indicate  the  number  of 
references,  and  the  position  of  the  persons  from 
whom  they  were  obtained.  Please  write  in. 


b)  If  “Yes”  to  21  (a),  please  indicate  the  type  and,  if 
possible,  the  title.  Please  write  in. 


27. 


c)  Did  you  submit  the  letters  of  reference,  if  any,  to 
the  superintendent,  or  were  the  letters  sent  directly 
to  him  by  the  person  writing  them?  Please  write  in. 


26.  a)  Was  there  any  special  observation,  other  than  routine 
inspection,  made  of  you  in  the  classroom  prior  to 
your  appointment? 

Check  YES  or  NO.  Yes  (  )  No  (  ) 

b)  If  “Yes”  to  26  (a),  indicate  the  position  of  the 
person (s)  who  made  the  visit  to  your  classroom. 
Please  write  in. 


If  there  are  other  criteria  or  procedures  which  you  be¬ 
lieve  to  be  important,  please  describe  them. 


28.  If  you  have  any  comments  about  the  questionnaire  or  the 
research  project  please  feel  free  to  express  them  below. 


To  the  Principal  or  V  ice-Pr  inc  ipal* 


Several  weeks  ago  I  sent  you  a  questionnaire  with  a 
request  that  you  complete  and  return  it „  I  have  not  re¬ 
ceived  the  completed  questionnaire  from  a  number  of  peop le. 
I  am  enclosing  an  additional  copy  of  the  questionnaire  in 
case  you  mislaid  the  first  one  I  sent  ,  I  would  be  grateful 
if  you  would  complete  and  return  it  to  me  as  soon  as  poss¬ 
ible.  A  few  people  neglected  to  place  their  names  on  the 
completed  questionnaire;  if  you  are  one  of  these  persons, 
please  disregard  this  letter. 

I  realize  that  this  is  an  extremely  busy  time  of  year 
for  the  conscientious  administrator  and  that  it  is  an  im¬ 
position  to  ask  you  to  answer  a  complex  questionnaire.  It 
is  unfortunate  that  I  had  to  send  it  during  May  and  June. 
However,  you  would  be  doing  me  a  great  service  if  you  would 
complete  and  return  the  questionnaire. 


Yours  truly, 


enc  1 . 


